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Part | 
PSYCHOLOGY AND MORALE 


"A good Cause puts life and courage 
into men's hearts." 


—THE SOULDIERS CATECHISME, 1644 


Chapter One 


AMERICAN MILITARY PSYCHOLOGY 


When the United States of America entered the Great 
War in 1917 she immediately recognized that wars are 
not won by ships, tanks, guns, shells, aircraft and bombs, 
but by human beings. That tact had been long lost 
sight of, but with characteristic penetration and effi- 
ciency the Americans instantly seized upon it and 
ordered their strategy by it. They made up their minds 
that war is a business, and if you are to win you 
would be well-advised to conduct it according to estab- 
lished business principles. 

In a sense America was helped to this decision by 
the magnitude of the problem which confronted her. 
Millions of her people knew little of the English language. 
They were made up of Teutons and Semites, Latins and 
Slavs, Orientals and Negroes. By European standards 
tens of thousands of men of military age were illiterate. 
There seemed to be no common denominator by which 
this difficult problem of human economy could be solved. 

The government, however, did exactly what any board 
of realists would be expected to do. They consulted 
men whose business it was to solve such problems. The 
particular problem concerned human beings. Was there, 
then, a profession which studied human beings? Yes: 
the psychologists. Very well. Let the psychologists 
find the answer. 

The psychologists found the answer. They devised 
tests by means of which they were able to measure in- 
telligence, ability and adaptability. They enabled the 
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fighting services to select men.for special tasks. They 
picked out men of superior intelligence and ability for 
training as officers. They weeded out the incompetent. 
They realized that fools only get in the way and im- 
pede the progress of cleverer men, besides being a 
waste of time and money. They grouped together men 
of a like intellectual standard so that the more able 
could progress faster in their training. Very ingenious 
schemes were put into operation to test the intelligence 
and practical ability of illiterates and those who knew 
no English. 

Nor were they content with all that. They saw that 
men can be led only if they are willing to be led. If 
they are not willing to be led they can only be driven. 
Leadership is more economical and efficient than driver- 
ship. The psychologists turned their attention to this 
additional problem, and decided to follow the recruits 
into the camps and barrack rooms. They dug out that 
axiom of Napoleon's: ‘Moral force to the physical is 
as three to one." That old tag makes a special appeal 
to a people like the Americans. Are there not stores 
which turn over more in a week than their competitors 
turn over in a month? Are there not salesmen who 
can sell more in a month than their rivals can sell in a 
year? Of course there are. Then one division of troops 
with the proper moral force might well fight with the 
power of at least three divisions. It comes cheaper 
that way and is certainly more efficient. 

"Morale is the driving force behind the spearpoint 
and gives efficacy to equipment, training and expendi- 
ture." An American said that. An Englishman or a 
German would have forgotten about the expenditure. 
The psychologists persuaded the military authorities to 
experiment. Things move quickly in America. In May, 
1917, a month after the United States entered the war, 
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the department of military psychology submitted to 
the Commandant of Camp Greenleaf at Fort Ogle- 
thorpe a detailed programme which was adopted. A 
camp morale officer was appointed "to develop a 
wholesome mental attitude towards the service, and to 
make induction to it as pleasant and profitable as 
possible." 

At Camp Greenleaf a specially enlisted staff of thirty- 
five men from the department of military psychology 
was detailed to give its undivided attention to the 
whole subject of morale.* A large tent was erected at 
the entrance to the camp. All trains were met by mem- 
bers of the morale staff who shook hands with the 
recruits and gave them a welcome. No matter at what 
time of the day they arrived at the camp they were 
given a bath and a first-rate meal. That was sound 
psychology, for the bath and the new clothes suggested 
to the minds of the men that the old life was done with; 
and the meal gave convincing proof that the new life 
was a4 very promising affair. The morale sergeant taught 
them how to make their beds, and showed them the 
geography of the camp. At this stage all instruction 
was given in a spirit of friendly counsel. 

On the morning of the first day in camp the recruits 
were marched to the information tent, which was also 
the headquarters of the morale work, and there they 
were presented with a tag bearing the following in- 
scription: 

"You are now a soldier of the United States, a soldier 
selected by your country to fight for the freedom of 
the world. Walk like a soldier. Think like a soldier. Act 
like a soldier. Be a soldier. This is not easy to do at 
first, and there may be things you do not understand. 


* The soundness of this morale building procedure is substantiated by the 
program undertaken by the Special Services Branch in World War II. 
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Never mind. All good soldiers have learned to do the 
things that you are learning to do. Remember you are 
following a flag that has never led in an unjust war: 
Remember that the American army has never yet been 
defeated. Do your part and it never can be. Keep 
your head up, your eyes open, and smile." 

On the reverse side of the tag was written the man's 
name, company, and camp address, so that it served for 
purposes of identification as well as inspiration. 

A talk was given about discipline, camp organization, 
games, books, disease, sick parade, writing home, cloth- 
ing and food. Then the recruits were taught a rousing 
marching song, after which the chaplain introduced him- 
self. Finally they were supplied with writing paper, pen 
and ink, and there and then wrote a letter home. In- 
cluded in each envelope was the following letter signed 
by the battalion commander: 

és has arrived safely at this camp. He will remain 
here for some time getting used to army life, and 
learning the first simple things that our soldiers must 
know. The army supplies him with clothing, good food, 
comfortable quarters, and medical attendance. But in 
another way your help is desired. Give him the support 
of your contidence and cheer. Write to him often. 
Getting mail is a big event in the soldier's day, and 
getting none is a real disappointment. If pleasant things 
happen at home, write and tell him about them. If you 
are proud of him tell him so. Let him know that you are 
back of him. Don't be worried if your first letters are 
delayed. This is bound to happen sometimes. Keep 
writting just the same and we will see that he gets all 
you write, even if it takes a little time. Remember 
always that you too are part of the American army— 
you are the army of encouragement and enthusiasm. 
Write letters filled with these things to your soldier and 
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you will help us to help him. His address is ........ 

Doubtless there are some who will dismiss this kind of 
appeal with the remark, ‘How very un-English." These 
are the diehards who would rather see a war lost by 
English methods than won by foreign methods. The 
battalion commander's letter was a piece of masterly 
psychology. Had it been sent out from every camp it 
might have linked practically every home in the land 
with the army, and the morale of the whole nation 
would inevitably have been affected. The value of these 
letters was proved by the fact that the battalion com- 
mander received a large number of replies. They are no 
fools, the Americans. ''Morale is the driving force be- 
hind the spear-point!'’ The velocity of that force can be 
substantially increased if factors that lend impetus to 
the drive are introduced; and the shock of the subse- 
quent blow will be more shattering in its effect. 

Needless to say, particular care had been taken in the 
selection of the morale staff, and the hoarse-voiced 
sergeant type was deliberately rejected. Only men of 
outstanding character and personality, who were gifted 
with a natural charm of manner, were entrusted with 
such highly important work. The "'sick sergeant'’ in each 
company was responsible for the sick-parade, the giving 
of advice on all sorts of subjects, mail, games, etc. In 
regard to entertainment the men were encouraged to 
provide their own talent: concerts, boxing, wrestling, 
community singing, and war talks. Even in France each 
division has its morale organization. The magnificent 
fighting spirit which the American army displayed in 
action has been acknowledged by allies and enemy alike. 
That spirit had been scientifically inculcated. 

In 1920 Dr. G. Stanley Hall, one of the world's most 
distinguished psychologists, wrote the following: ‘The 
civilized world has more and more felt the need of 
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morale education, and very many diverse schemes to 
that end have been devised. But there are still many 
who doubt with Socrates whether virtue can really be 
taught. No one who has studied the Greenleaf scheme 
can doubt that morale, which is a somewhat different 
thing, can be inculcated. If all the ideals of that camp 
were realized, as they might have been if the war had 
lasted longer and these schemes had been more evolved, 
the world would have hed here an object lesson of the 
highest value.” 


Chapter Two 
MORALE: THE SECRET WEAPON 


Morale is the secret weapon of group-personality. 
Hitler sprang a secret weapon on us some time ago: 
the magnetic mine. But it was not so secret as he 
thought. True, it caused a great deal of damage and 
gave rise to much dismay so long as the secret remained 
a secret. In an incredibly short time, however, the 
British Navy managed to pick up one and dissect it; 
and the secret was a secret no longer. A simple ap- 
paratus fitted to all our ships was sufficient to over- 
come the effect of one of the most devastating and 
ingenious of modern weapons. 

Morale is not a secret in that sense, and it is not a 
weapon in that sense. Its existence has been known for 
thousands of years. But only the greatest leaders have 
been able to understand and exploit it. Napoleon seems 
to have known more about it than any other great 
military commander, and he said in effect that the man 
who was armed with it was worth three men who were 
not. Morale is a secret in the sense that it is invisible 
and intangible. It is the most powerful weapon known 
to men: more powerful than the heaviest tank; more 
powerful than the biggest gun; more powerful than the 
most devastating bomb. Again and again it has been 
the means of turning defeat into victory. An army is 
never beaten till it knows it is beaten, for defeat is an 
attitude of mind and not a physical condition. 

To quote Training Regulations: ''The development of 
morale is a vital object of training. Moral qualities 
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include discipline, the fighting spirit, the will to win, 
self-control, self-respect, loyalty, and a high sense of 
honour.” 

It is not easy to find a satisfactory definition for 
such an imponderable quality as morale, but we shall 
not be misunderstood if we define it as spiritual con- 
dition. Morale is more than physical condition, and it is 
more than mental condition. It cannot fairly be re- 
stricted to moral condition. Indeed, it is something far 
greater than all of these together, and yet somehow 
grows out of them. In calling it spiritual condition we 
do not mean to imply that it is the prerogative of the 
religiously-disposed or the spiritually-minded. We use 
the definition in a philosophical, rather than a theolo- 
gical, sense; and if any one dislikes it then he may 
substitute psychological condition, though it is less satis- 
factory. 

Everyone is acquainted with the effects of a good 
morale. A football team in the third division will some- 
times defeat a first-division team in spite of the fact 
that so far as skill is concerned it is hopelessly out- 
classed. Here morale proves superior to skill. In the 
retreat from Mons in 1914 the comparatively small 
British force might well have been annihilated; but 
morale proved superior to numbers. The Germans were 
kept at bay not by fire-power—magnificent as that was 
in the circumstances—but by guts. Or to take the case 
of the German pocket-battleship "Graf Spee'': accord- 
ing to every physical calculation she ought to have 
shattered "Exeter," ''Ajax'’ and "Achilles" with her over- 
whelmingly superior gun-power. On the contrary she 
received such a plastering that she was compelled to 
cover her disgrace by committing suicide. Again, the 
"Grat Spee'' was beaten by guts. The British crews 
possessed vastly superior morale which more than made 
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up for lack of gun-power. Had they not had superior 
morale they must inevitably have gone under. 

The effects of a bad morale can be seen nowhere 
more vividly than in the tragic example of France. A 
nation which has been traditionally renowned for its 
élan vital found itself overthrown in a few weeks: its 
leaders in chains, its army in captivity, its granaries 
plundered, its press muzzled, its people—broken. 

In his illuminating book, "Why France Fell," Andre 
Maurois says: "Today one can say that the war was 
lost, so far as France was concerned, at the very 
moment it was begun." The Maginot line mentality— 
the leaving of all initiative to one's opponent—was bad 
enough in all conscience; but numerous other. factors 
were even more insidious and dangerous. The physical 
condition of the army was bad owing to lack of modern 
equipment. Leadership was at a discount: for years it 
had been content to consult public opinion—instead of 
guiding it. Employers and workers regarded each other 
as natural enemies so that no united front could be 
formed against the arch-enemy. The nation's vitality 
was thus dissipated instead of being consolidated. Pro- 
crastination and lack of political method destroyed the 
ability to make decisions. These are largely moral fac- 
tors, and they led to the disintegration of a first-class 
power. 

Let us make no mistake, these same vices will dis- 
integrate any group—a team, a regiment, or an army— 
if they are not rooted out. France fell because of 
(1) Bad leadership; (2) Lack of what we call team spirit; 
(3) Bad moral condition; (4) Lack of initiative and drive: 
and (5) Lack of discipline. Given time any one of these 
can lay civilization itself in the dust. 

In passing it is of interest to glance at some of the 
remedies which M. Maurois proposes: 
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"To be strong. A nation that is not ready to die for 
its liberties will lose them. 

"To act quickly. Ten thousand aeroplanes built in 
time are better than fifty thousand after the battle. 

"To direct opinion. A leader shows the way; he does 
not follow. 

"To preserve a united country. Political parties are 
passengers aboard the same ship; if they wreck it, all 
will perish. 

"To demand that those who govern lead upright lives. 
Vice of any kind gives a foothold to the enemy. 

"To believe passionately in the ideas and in the way 
of life for which you are fighting. It is faith that creates 
armies and even arms. Liberty deserves to be served 
with more passion than tyranny." 


Brave words! They should be taken to heart by all 
who find themselves in the position of leaders. 

All this goes to show that morale is a matter of life 
and death. It is not something we can afford to neglect. 
Every well-organized army is quite properly concerned 
in giving its troops a high standard of training and, if 
possible, weapons which will give them a_ physical 
superiority over their opponents. But physical superi- 
ority is not so important as moral superiority. An army 
had far better go into battle without ammunition than 
without morale. 

How, then, can this most desirable of human qualities 
be acquired? It depends for its development, of course, 
on an incalculable number of factors: good leadership, 
discipline, professional training, equipment, 8 record of 
success, physical condition, mental condition, moral con- 
dition, patriotism, honour, self-respect, self-control, 
loyalty, the will to win, food, recreation, propaganda, 
etc. 
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But morale is not merely a state of conviction that is 
engendered by the cumulative effect of these factors, 
for the omission of one of them is often sufficient to 
negative all the others. In baitle, bad leadership—tfor 
instance—may easily destroy morale though the other 
factors—training, equipment, past successes, etc.—are 
still there. It must be kept constantly in mind that when 
we deal with morale we deal with something that is not 
finite but infinite. Leadership is a way of life; and it 
inspires leader and led with a moral fervour which is 
the expression of a spiritual condition known as morale. 


Chapter Three 
MORALE: ITS INCULCATION 


In the past the British army has been content to 
regard morale as the moral effect of the following: 
Training. 
Equipment. 
Physical condition (including food, 
bodily comforts, etc.) 
Leadership. 
Discipline. 
Esprit de corps. 

But if this supposition—and it is a very common one 
—were really true there would be normally little or no 
difference between the morale of two conflicting armies. 

It would somtimes appear, indeed, as if this super- 
ficial estimate of morale were correct; but it will not 
bear close examination. In England's civil war between 
king and parliament, for instance, the forces of Charles | 
had every physical advantage: they were better trained 
and better equipped; they were in far better physical 
condition in that for the most part they were younger 
and more dashing; they were better led and—in a purely 
military sense—better disciplined; and they began with 
an intinitely higher standard of esprit de corps. Yet in 
the end they were thoroughly demoralized, hopelessly 
out-fought and overwhelmingly defeated. For when a 
struggle is prolonged, moral force—and not physical— 
will generally decide it. 

That truth is so very important that it deserves to 
be repeated: 

12 
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When a struggle is prolonged, moral force—and not 
physical—will generally decide it. 

Charles | was really defeated by a moral fervour 
which his own cause lacked. An army of inspired 
amateurs wore down an army of gallant but uninspired 
professionals. 

The ultimate object of every battle that is fought is 
psychological rather than physical. The real object is not 
necessarily to kill the enemy, or to cut him off from his 
resources, but rather to destroy his will to continue the 
fight. The present Nazi regime orders its strategy on 
the principle that it is much more economical to destroy 
wills than to destroy bodies. America discovered that 
wars are won by human beings. It was left to Germany 
to discover that wars are lost by human beings. 

More than ever today armies are in need of morale. 
The morale which has been found adequate for training 
will not stand up for long periods against the violence of 
modern war; the dive-bomber with its screaming bombs, 
giant tanks belching out a murderous fire, and flame- 
throwers which scorch and demoralize. If men are to 
face such horrors and overcome them training and 
equipment in themselves are not enough. 

There can be no proper morale where there is no 
self-confidence. A well-trained and well-equipped soldier 
will naturally feel morally, as well as physically, superior 
to an ill-trained and ill-equipped opponent, just as a 
well-dressed artisan feels morally superior to a labourer 
with a coloured handkerchief round his neck. Training, 
equipment, physical condition, leadership, discipline, 
esprit de corps—these must do everything they can to 
build up morale, and admittedly they can do a great 
deal. But yet a great deal more can be done. 

The greatest handicap a man feels on joining the 
service is the loss of his personal liberty. He is forced 
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to live to a time-table drawn up by somebody else. 
Even his evenings, when he might reasonably expect to 
feel at liberty, are often intruded upon by established 
authority. He is no longer free to dress as he pleases, or 
to go where he pleases. He can be ordered to do 
things against his will. His whole life is regulated without 
his wishes in the matter being consulted. His personality 
is merged in that of the group. 

Needless to say, he cannot be expected to like all 
this, and it is wooden-headed to suggest that he should 
lump it. 

In the first place care should be taken to ensure that 
his liberties are not encroached upon unnecessarily. The 
service demands of him strict punctuality, and he is 
reasonably entitled to expect that he will be rewarded 
with strict punctuality. Meals must be served to the 
minute, and adequate time allowed for their consump- 
tion. Saturday afternoons, and Sundays—after church 
parade—should be strictly observed as holidays: no un- 
necessary work should be carried out, nor should the 
troops be compelled to take a cross-country run, for 
instance, when they might reasonably want to do some- 
thing else, or just to be left alone. 

As far as possible evenings should be kept free of 
"spit and polish." If a man has done a good day's 
work then he has done as much as flesh and blood can 
reasonably be expected to do. Psychologists have ex- 
ploded the asinine idea that if a man's nose is not kept 
to the grindstone during the whole of his waking hours 
he will inevitably come to a bad end. Men who work 
hard for a reasonable number of hours, and are then 
allowed a generous measure of liberty, will prove keener, 
happier, more efficient and better disciplined than those 
who are kept hard at it continually. 

A watchful eye needs to be kept on the over-zealous 
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non-commissioned officer who takes a delight in finding 
odd jobs that need to be carried out in off-duty hours. 
This type is a menace to morale. 

As a form of psychological compensation for the loss 
of certain personal liberties the soldier should be en- 
couraged to express his individuality in other directions. 
Sports must not be the prerogative of the specialist; 
and if there is a shortage of grounds then the training 
programme should be arranged in such a way as to 
allow certain squads to play during the mornings instead 
of the afternoons. 

Careful attention must be given to entertainments, 
and whenever possible the men should be encouraged 
to exploit their own talent. 

Generally it will be found a waste of effort to bring 
in outside speakers to boost morale. Troops distrust the 
disinterestedness of all such schemes. Talks should be 
given by (a) The men themselves, and (b) Selected 
officers and non-commissioned officers from within the 
unit. 

The following is a list of suggested subjects: 

"What are we fighting for?" 
"England after the war." 

"If Germany won." 

"Life in Germany under the Hitler regime." 
"The Concentration Camp." 
"Army of Occupation." 

"How to succeed in the Army.’ 
"How to succeed in civil life." 
"Hitler's Kampf and Ours.” 
“Hitler—the Man." 

“Paying for the War.’ 
"Dictatorship and Democracy.” 
"The German Mind." 

"The Rise of Germany.’ 
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"The Situation in the Far East.” 
"Britain's Economic Position." 
"The Unemployment Problem." 
"Trade between Nations.’ 
"How are we Governed?" 

The value of music in sustaining morale is generally 
recognized, but music can also play a large part in the 
building of morale. It breaks down personal barriers, 
and is a powerful means of merging individuals into a 
group. Officers should encourage all troops under their 
command who can play a mouth-organ to possess one. 
When they are played well they can do a great deal 
to brighten life in the barrack-room. Before route 
marches, etc., a musical programme should be arranged 
for the road, and should be composed of rousing march 
ing songs which the main body of troops can take up. 
Officers, warrant officers and non-commissioned officers 
should not regard it as beneath their dignity to take 
part in these musical outbursts. The psychological effect 
will be infinitely greater if all join in. 

An American soldier, General J. F. Bell, has said: "A 
songless army would lack in fighting spirit in proportion 
as it lacked responsiveness to music. There is no more 
potent force for developing unity in an army than song.’ 

And in support of this statement there is ample evi- 
dence. Hocking quotes at length a vivid passage from 
Frederick Coleman's ‘From Mons to Ypres.’ 

"Major Tom Bridges, of the 4th Dragoon Guards, had 
been sent into St. Quentin on Firday afternoon to see 
if more stragglers could be found. In the square near 
the Mairie he found a couple of hundred or more men 
of various detachments, who were seated on the pave- 
ment in complete exhaustion and utter resignation to 
what appeared their inability to rejoin the army which 
had retreated to the southward. Bridges needed but a 
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moment to see how far gone they were, how utterly 
and hopelessly fatigued. No peremptory order, no 
gentle request, no cajolery would suffice. With most of 
them the power to move seemed to have gone with 
ceaseless tramping without food or sleep for the thirty- 
six hours past. 

"A brilliant idea came to the big genial major. 
Entering a toy shop he bought a toy drum and a penny 
whistle. He strapped the little drum to his belt. 

"Can you play ''The British Grenadiers''?' he asked 
his trumpeter. 

‘Sure, sir,’ was the reply. 

"In a twinkling the pair were marching round the 
square, the high treble of the tiny toy whistle rising clear 
and shrill: 


"But of all the world's brave heroes 
"There's none that can compare 
"With a tow, row, row, 

"To the British Grenadiers.’ 


"Round they came, the trumpeter, caught on the 
wings of the major's enthusiasm, putting his very heart 
and soul into every inspiring note. Bridges, supplying the 
comic relief with the small sticks in his big hands, banged 
away on the drum like mad. 

"They reached the recumbent group. They passed its 
tired length. Now they came to the last man. Will they 
feel the spirit of the straining notes, rich with the tradi- 
tion of the grand old air? Will they catch the spirit of 
the big-hearted major, who knows so well how the poor 
lads feel, and seeks that spot of humour in Tommy's 
make-up that has so often proved his very salvation? 

"The spark has caught! Some with tears in their eyes, 
some with a roar of laughter, jump to their feet and fall 
in. Stiffened limbs answer to the call of newly awakened 
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wills. 'With a tow, row, row, to the British Grenadiers. 
They are singing it now, as they file in long column 
down the street after the big form hammering the toy 
drum, and his panting trumpeter. 

"Go on, Colonel. We'll follow you to hell,’ sings out 
a brawny Irishman behind, who can just hobble along on 
his torn teet. 

"Never a man of all the lot was left behind.” 


Chapter Four 
FEAR 


Man is born in fear, he is reared in fear, and he passes 
his life in bondage to fear of want, pain and death. In 
his earliest and most impressionable years he is taught to 
fear darkness, fire, disease, motor cars, edge tools, fire- 
arms, open spaces, closed spaces, policemen, black men, 
brown men, red men, yellow men, blind men, men with 
beards, cripples, dogs, lions, tigers, bears, elephants, etc. 

When he is still young he fears middle age; when he 
is middle-aged he fears old age; and all the time he fears 
death. 

In addition to all this each individual has his own pri- 
vate list of fears: articles of food, cold weather, hot 
weather, the north wind, the south wind, the east wind, 
the west wind, unemployment, the manager, children, 
parents, brothers and sisters, the gossip of neighbours, 
and so on. 

Immediately a nation goes to war a new set of fears is 


aroused—the fear of defeat, unsettlement, privation, loss 


of income, injury, etc. The man of military age who is 
called up, no matter how willingly and enthusiastically he 
responds, brings with him the fear of the unknown. Will 
he like the new life? Will his officers and non-commis- 
sioned officers treat him decently? Will his new com- 
rades be of a congenial type? Will he be posted to the 
regiment or corps he wishes to join? How will his wife 
and children fare in his absence? And greatest fear of 
all: Will he survive? |t needs to be realized by every 
single officer and non-commissioned officer that the fight- 
i9 
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ing efficiency of an army depends chiefly upon the 
efficiency of the methods by which the instinct of fear is 
controlled. 

If troops live in an atmosphere of uncertainty, if they 
are nagged, bullied and pursued, if methods of discipline 
are repressive rather than expressive then indeed the 
fear instinct will be rampant and fighting efficiency will 
suffer. But if they are well looked after and consid- 
erately treated, if they feel themselves to be bound 
together in one unconquerable team, there is simply no 
limit to the effort they can put forth. 

It is the part of every leader to supplement in his 
subordinates that invincible courage which is the most 
miraculous attribute of human nature. For miraculous it 
is when it is considered how many fears there are to 
stifle it. That these fears can be excited, and native 
courage destroyed, by bad leadership is obvious to any- 
one who has thought seriously about the matter for five 
consecutive minutes. 

Fear may briefly be defined as the emotion caused by 
an impending evil. The natural reaction to it is conceal- 
ment or flight. The small child caught in an act of delin- 
quency promptly hides himself. The old gentleman who 
has fallen flat through slipping on a banana-skin wishes 
that the ground would assist his escape from the circle 
of amused spectators by opening and swallowing him up. 
When the small child is a little older he runs away, for 
he has learnt from bitter experience that concealment 
does not always meet the case. And when the old gen- 
tlman regains his feet he runs away—albeit with as much 
dignity as is still left to him. 

Every individual, many times in life, experiences fear 
in varying forms and degrees, and the primitive instinct 
counsels concealment or flight. Usually the concealment 
takes the form of a lie. Flight may take various forms. It 
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is not often that the victim of fear runs away in a phys- 
ical sense, for if he did he would generally be compelled 
by circumstances to take the cause of his fear with him. 
Sometimes he seeks escape in intoxication or drugs. Or 
he deliberately shuts his eyes to his condition. If he is 
hopelessly in debt he spends the more. And more rarely 
his mind seeks an escape in insanity or suicide. 

Morale's natural enemy is fear; and the fear of the 
unknown is always more pernicious than the fear of the 
known. This is demonstrated in the not uncommon case 
of the individual who suspects that he is suffering from 
cancer, for instance, but refuses at first to consult a doc- 
tor lest his suspicions be confirmed. Meanwhile he is so 
tortured by uncertainty that he begins to worry himself 
into the grave, and as cancer itself can do no worse he 
is eventually prevailed upon to seek medical opinion. He 
is informed that he has six months to live. But now that 
he knows the truth his morale is quickly restored, and he 
is able to finish his course in a spirit of tranquillity and 
even of cheerfulness. 

It is well known that in the field troops are commonly 
calmer under the violence of an attack than they were 
before the attack opened. Previously they had no cer- 
tain knowledge of what they might have to deal with, 
and in such circumstances human nature suspects the 
worst. Once they know the facts—no matter how over- 
whelming they are—they can take action to counter 
them. But no man can take action to counter the un- 
known. If the morale of an army is to be consistently 
maintained it is imperative that the troops should have 
knowledge of all the facts relating to their situation, even 
when these are painful or calamitous. There are times, 
indeed, when facts which might prove useful to the 
enemy have to be concealed; but apart from those, 
men should be told the worst as well as the best. 
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The natural antidote to fear is discipline. Indeed, dis- 
cipline might almost be defined as the art of looking fear 
in the face. When it is bravely confronted it is never 
willing to do battle. It can inflict injury only when its 
victim is on the run. The individual who lives his life in 
accordance with a settled plan, who is a man of tem- 
perate habits and modest living, is much less likely to be 
haunted by the bogey of fear than the man who is con- 
tent to live by the hour, who allows his life to drift and 
is unable to organize his work or leisure. 

When obedience has become an instinct there is no 
chink in the armour through which fear can penetrate. 
When loading, taking aim, and firing have been done so 
often that their performance becomes automatic, then 
shooting wildly in the heat of the battle is not likely to 
occur. This kind of automatic efficiency in the individual 
gives him a sense of confidence. 

And what is true in regard to the individual is not less 
true in regard to the group. For here drill is the means 
of imbuing a like confidence by synchronizing the action 
of each individual in such a way as to inspire a sense of 
solidarity. Each individual feels secure in the knowledge 
that every one of his comrades is at one with him, and 
not only constantly by his side and helping him, but at all 
times ready to come to his immediate aid. His identity 
is merged and his confidence strengthened in the group. 

A badly-discipline army will exhibit all the weaknesses 
and dangers which are common to every crowd, for it is 
discipline alone which converts a crowd into an army. 
Whereas a well-disciplined army is incapable of being 
intimidated by the sudden appearance of danger, a 
badly-disciplined army will react after the fashion of a 
mob, and disperse in a blind stampede. Just as in a well- 
disciplined army each individual's confidence is strength- 
ened by that of his comrades, so in a badly-disciplined 
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army each individual's instinct of fear is inflamed by the 
fear of those around him. Each one feels himself to be 
irresistibly driven to consult his own personal safety in 
immediate flight, and the cumulative influence is so ter- 
rible in its effect that no considerations of respect, de- 
cency or pity are allowed to stand in its way. Its victims 
often assume the irresponsible character of homicidal 
maniacs, and do not recover their balance till long after 
the danger has passed. In these circumstances it must 
seem incredible that persons are to be found who dis- 
parage the importance of discipline and drill. 

Although discipline is a powerful element in combat- 
ing fear there are many occasions in the field when it 
needs to be reinforced by other means. When troops are 
being subjected to intensive dive-bombing or artillery 
fire, for instance, and have to wait for some time before 
they are called upon to repel the main attack, it is 
advisable to divert their minds from present dangers by 
ordering some form of activity. 

Messages can be passed up and down the line, rounds 
of ammunition can be polished and counted, there can 
be a little more digging in, rifles can be sighted at eight 
hundred yards, two hundred yards, five hundred yards— 
anything, indeed, that will help men to forget their fear. 
For even the bravest of men can feel afraid. The only 
difference between a brave man and a coward is that 
the fear of the one is controlled whilst the fear of the 
other is uncontrolled. 

Here indeed is a great occasion for a wise leader 
whether his troops are waiting to attack or to be 
attacked. More than ever he has to inspire his men with 
the conviction that they are a group, that each man is 
supported by all the others, and that at the right 
moment the enemy is going to be “written off." 

If there is time he should somehow endeavour to men- 
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tion aloud each one of his men by name: "Well, Private 
Snooks, is the Bren ready to do its stuf? Good! Now, 
you're quite sure you've got your iron rations, Private 
Mulvaney? That's right. Plenty of water in that bottle, 
Private Bandolier? Sergeant, just help Private Foresight 
with his equipment." Not only does this tend to give 
each individual a sense of respect and importance, but 
it is of inestimable value in letting each one see and feel 
that he enjoys the special interest and protection of the 
one man whom he wants at his side—and at whose side 
he wants to be. 

It is also a good plan to encourage the men to carry 
out small services for each other. Not only does an in- 
dividual commonly forget his own fear when he is called 
upon to help someone else, but the individuals concerned 
feel themselves as one. 

An officer would be well-advised to have available for 
such an occasion a fund of anecdotes which briefly but 
vividly describe the regiment's success in dealing with 
such emergencies in previous campaigns. Even though 
these can be heard only at a distance of a few yards 
they will be eagerly passed on and discussed up and 
down the line. 

Every leader must beware of the temptation to belittle 
the enemy's worth. In ''Mein Kampf" Hitler confesses to 
the rude shock the men of his regiment received in the 
Great War when they first found themselves opposed to 
British troops. They had been told by their superiors 
that the British were effete and cowardly, and being 
simple souls they believed it. It was, therefore, with no 
little dismay and chagrin that they came to realize at 
the very first encounter the enormity of the deception 
that had been practised upon them. 

When troops are assured that the facts are so and so, 
and they are suddenly confronted with a situation that 
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is exactly the opposite to what was represented, the ele- 
ment of surprise is often great enough to contain all the 
ingredients that go to the making of a first-class panic. 
It cannot be too strongly emphasized that if troops are 
to fight with confidence they must be told the worst as 
well as the best. 

Another powerful antidote to the instinct of fear is the 
craving to be important. Sir Archibald Wavell points 
out that "Napoleon did not gain the position he did so 
much by a study of rules and strategy as by a profound 
knowledge of human nature in war. A story of him in his 
early days shows his knowledge of psychology. When an 
artillery officer at the siege of Toulon he built a battery 
in such an exposed position that he was told he would 
never find men to hold it. He put up a placard, The 
battery of men without fear, and it was always manned." 

Every man wants to be considered a hero. Weapons 
may change from generation to generation but human 
nature remains unaltered. Each battalion—and equiva- 
lent formation—should have a motto on similar lines, 
devised by the men themselves. No matter how extrav- 
agant it may be the troops will make every effort to live 
up to it if it is their own. Both in the field and in training 
it should constantly be impressed upon them that as a 
group their reputation is high and unsullied. 

Needless to say, officers and non-commissioned offi- 
cers must set an example in their own conduct. Hall 
points out that during the Great War shell-shock was 
from three to four times as common among officers as it 
was among other ranks, and he explains this dispropor- 
tion by stating that "officers must not only be brave but 
set examples to their men." 

The whole group leans upon the officer, but there is 
no one upon whom he can lean. He stands on his own 
feet, and if he tries to stand on the feet of someone else 
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his prestige is immediately destroyed. Under the stress 
of danger his men will instinctively look in his direction, 
and if he shows the slightest sign of breaking their fight- 
ing power will at once diminish even if it does not 
collapse. But if he appears cool and collected they will 
fight on in the satisfaction that he has the situation well 
in hand. 

It is when troops realize their inferiority that they can 
no longer be depended upon. So long as he feels that 
his equipment is as good as that of his opponent, the 
British soldier does not show much concern in regard to 
numerical odds. Starting with the frank conviction that 
he is as good as any three foreigners he continues in 
some astonishing fashion to justify it. At heart he is an 
optimist, and optimism leads to power, whilst pessimism 
leads to weakness. 

The whole art of handling men may be summed up in 
the formula: Make them think optimistically. When men 
find their comforts neglected and feel conscious that 
they are badly-led they thing pessimistically—and their 
efficiency evaporates. And when they are well-cared 
for, and perceive that their leaders are men who will 
never let them down they think optimistically—and their 
efficiency is increased. For optimistic thinking has a re- 
generative influence, whilst fear has a destructive in- 
fluence. To paraphrase Napoleon's maxim: One con- 
tented man is worth three discontented men. 

A soldier's greatest moral need is conviction, and 
never was this more true than it is today when men's 
minds are heavy with the uncertainty of what lies ahead. 
After the war will there still be jobs to go round? Will 
homes still be left standing? Will wives and children still 
be alive and unharmed in body and mind? What is the 
world of the future going to be like? These are ques- 
tions which are occupying the minds of all thoughtful 
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men in the services, and everything must be done that 
can be done to bring assurance and encouragement. 

Religion can do a great deal, and if the opportunity 
were properly grasped it could do all. But the subject is 
a national and international one, and as such is almost 
insuperable. Meanwhile service chaplains, and the lay 
workers of those religious organizations which are privi- 
leged to minister to the forces, must seize hold of every 
opportunity to give men confidence in themselves and in 
their cause. Church parades can—and must—be an in- 
spiration that will sustain men through their working 
days: hymns, lessons and sermons must be of a rousing 
and confident character. 

"Thou art the Lord our God, and we are thy people." 
This gospel must be constantly preached. The British 
Empire will triumph with the help of God. This is a 
gospel which cannot fail to restore certainty and respect. 
And, moreover, it is true. 


Chapter Five 


THE PURPOSE OF DISCIPLINE 


No officer or non-commissioned officer would ever 
dream of permitting a private soldier to remain in ig- 
norance as to the purpose of a rifle and bayonet, ma- 
chine gun or grenade. Every soldier is carefully instructed 
in the use of his anti-gas respirator. He is shown how to 
make his pack. But it seems to be taken for granted that 
every man who joins the army knows instinctively what is 
the purpose of discipline. 

The truth is, of course, that very few people indeed 
realize the purpose or importance of discipline. For 
nearly half a century indiscipline has been conscientiously 
advocated as a rule of life. The go-as-you-please philos- 
ophers have attacked in turn each institution that seemed 
to stand for any form of law and order: marriage, the 
family, the church, the state, the empire, etc. Even in 
music, literature and art there has been a repudiation 
of the old accepted standards, and new schools have 
arisen—if they can be called schools—which seem to 
follow no definite rules. The philosophy of the past fifty 
years has been that of self-expression: an over-emphasis 
on the rights and privileges of the individual, and little 
emphasis at all on the rights and privileges of the com- 
munity. In a historic broadcast the aged Marshal Petain 
blamed this philosophy for the downfall of France. And 
he was probably right. 

It is absolutely essential, then, that every soldier should 
thoroughly understand why a system of discipline is nec- 
essary. In ''The Science of War'' Henderson declares: 
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"War is not merely a blind struggle between mobs of 
individuals, without guidance or coherence, but a con- 
flict of well-organized masses, moving with a view to 
intelligent cooperation, acting under the impulses of a 
single will, and directed against a definite objective." 

That is to say, the real purpose of discipline is to bind 
together a number of vastly different individuals into an 
organized group which works as one unit, to one end, 
under one will. History proves beyond all question that 
in peace or war such a system is infinitely more effective 
in attaining its ends than any other that could possibly 
be devised. 

In other spheres we immediately recognize the truth of 
that. A football team composed of eleven brilliant in- 
dividuals who play as individuals will stand no possible 
chance against eleven less skilful opponents who play as 
a team. In tug o' war—the weights being fairly equal— 
the side that can work in closest co-operation must inev- 
itably win. In boating, yachting, tennis, cricket, etc., 
victory depends on co-operation. And in business, too, 
success goes to the firm whose employees have a high 
standard of discipline. 

Not only is the value of discipline commonly ignored, 
but the danger of indiscipline is generally disregarded. 
This danger ought to be brought home to men imme- 
diately they join the service. They do not resent dis- 
cipline when they understand its purpose and value; and 
they will have nothing but contempt for indiscipline when 
they are made to realize the muddle it creates. If the 
cooks were permitted to serve up the meals in their own 
time, the troops would have a practical lesson in the evils 
of indiscipline. 

Discipline is of two kinds: there is the discipline of the 
mass, and there is the discipline of the individual. In 
regard to the discipline of the mass, Henderson says: 
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"An ill-disciplined army lacks mobility. It is no light task 
to bring a battalion of a thousand bayonets on to the 
field of battle at the proper time. . . . The secret of 
success in battle is to concentrate superior strength, 
moral, physical, or both, at the decisive point." And it 
is the better-disciplined troops who have always dis- 
played the greatest vigour in assault. 

The American civil war affords a tragic example of the 
useless effort and hopeless disorder which result when 
troops have not been thoroughly drilled and inured to an 
inflexible system of discipline. Rarely have men gone 
into battle with purer motives, more burning fervency, 
or greater courage. But for a long time the opposing 
armies were largely composed of enthusiastic amateurs 
who marched when they felt like it, and fell out at their 
own convenience. The results were often grotesque. No 
leader knew for certain how many troops he could get 
into the field, or by what time. And even when he had 
them there, he never knew when they might decide to 
break off the engagement. Each man was his own leader, 
and consulted his own feelings. And as a result, no war 
that was ever fought had at once so many acts of in- 
dividual bravery, so many needless casualties, and so 
much wasted effort. 

Drili will be more real and will appear less irksome if 
men are told its real purpose. That purpose is: (a) To 
inculcate synchronized co-operation, and (b) To make 
obedience instinctive. Drill is often criticized—sometimes 
by those who ought to know better—because its real 
purpose is misunderstood. The army is jeered at for its 
“outworn ceremonial’ and its ''barrack-square manoeu- 
vres' which are declared to be “hopelessly out of date" 
in an age of dive-bombers and tanks. But this glib criti- 
cism misses the whole point of drill. A soldier, or a 
regiment, will never instinctively obey till obedience has 
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become a habit. And long experience has proved 
beyond all question that drill is the most ready method, 
and indeed the only method, of inculcating the habit of 
mass obedience. ''Let us consider one example of what 
discipline may accomplish in a critical situation. In the 
early days of the war, during the retreat from Mons, a 
battalion of the British Guards division was holding an 
important bridge which was a pivotal point in the line. 
Much depended upon the holding of this bridge. It was 
a critical moment in the British retirement. The Germans 
had hurled division after division on this one battalion 
until it was all but wiped out. A scant thirty men re- 
mained in a shallow trench. A few yards to their front 
was a deep ditch which led to the German flank. This 
handful of men was being attacked by masses of Ger- 
mans eager to take the bridge. Suddenly a British 
Tommie, a mere boy, leaped to his feet and shouted: 
"Guards will advance—Rush!"' and what remained of the 
Guards rushed to what looked like certain death. They 
left their trench and followed that boy. Fifteen yards 
away they dropped into the ditch leading to the German 
flank and opened rapid fire into the rear of the attacking 
masses. The Germans wavered, then halted. Finally 
came the command to retreat, and the whole line began 
to fall back. A little later, reinforcements came up and 
the bridgehead was safe. The young Tommie was cited 
in orders and decorated. The commanding general 
asked, ‘Who gave the order to advance to that ditch?" 
He was told that it was the 18-year-old bugler. The 
astonished officer exclaimed, ''Good God boy! How did 
you dare give such an order?" The boy replied, "it was 
the Guards sir, and | knew they'd obey." He knew the 
team, and he knew he could depend on the spirit of that 
team.''* 


* From a lecture delivered at the United States Military Academy by 
Major General M. B. Stewart. 
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But discipline of the mass is not enough. It is not 
sufficient in modern war that a thousand men should be 
able to act in concert as a single unit. More than ever 
today the individual soldier must needs be animated by 
a great deal more than a spirit of unquestioning obe- 
dience. He must be taught that in the ding-dong sway 
of battle the issue might well depend on his own initia- 
tive. And it would seem as though this teaching were 
well suited to the psychology of the British character. 
As a race of free men we have certain obvious psycho- 
logical advantages over the Germans. It is no whim of 
the German tactician that has led to the development 
of the shoulder-to-shoulder form of attack, but a stern 
and costly necessity forced upon the tactician as a con- 
sequence of certain psychological weaknesses _— are 
inherent in the German character. 

The best points in the psychological make- “up of the 
German soldier would appear to be these: he is instinc- 
tively obedient, very hard-working and pays great atten- 
tion to detail. These are very formidable qualities, and 
it would be foolish to under-estimate them. Nevertheless 
they are easily out-weighed by his weak points if only 
his opponent is clever enough to play upon them: he is 
not an individualist, he has the slave mentality, and he 
must be well led. 

In justice to the German military system it must be 
admitted that the German soldier is brilliantly led. For 
more than half a century the German officer has been 
specially trained in the art of commanding men in the 
field, and this training has more than justified itself by 
results. The real strength of the German army is due 
almost entirely to leadership. 

As a soldier the individual German has often been 
surpassed by the men of other races. The German for- 
mations which fought in the American civil war were 
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considered inferior to the Irish, and this fact is of special 
interest when it is remembered that the Irish are more 
individualistic, and the Germans more herdlike, than 
most races. The Irish were regarded as excellent, but 
this adjective was not applied to the Germans. And our 
own troops who have been engaged in individual com- 
bat with German troops in the present war have not 
been impressed by their fighting qualities. 

Describing a German attack on Tobruk a war corre- 
spondent has written: 

"An Australian, a former travelling salesman from 
Sydney, told me how he and five others of a patrol had 
routed forty Germans and brought back one prisoner. 

"We got word,’ he said, ‘that there were about forty 
Germans inside the wire. | took six men so as not to 
weaken the post too much. 

"We went at the double with our people behind 
blazing away over our heads, and tore into the Germans 
with our bayonets. 

"It was only when we came to the fifth one that we 
found them showing any fight. 

"| used my rifle butt on several Germans. Then | 
picked up a stone. The rest grovelled, one shouting, 
‘Don't kill me,’ and another, ‘Peace, it is peace, s'il vous 
plait." 

""'My opinion now is that when it comes to hand fight- 
ing the Germans are about on a par with the Italians.’ " 

A sergeant in a Séottish regiment, who fought in the 
last war, and has been engaged in hand-to-hand fight- 
ing in the present war, has said: ''They are not the men 
their fathers were from 1914 to 1918. These fellows are 
close fighters, and what is more, they are dirty fighters." 

The naive assumption of the Australian that six of his 
men were fully competent to deal with forty Germans is 
worthy of special notice and comment. The Englishman's 
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bland assumption—for it bears no trace of insolence— 
that he is worth at least any three foreigners would 
appear to date from the battle of Agincourt where he 
found himself at no disadvantage against such dispro- 
portionate odds. The issue of a battle, even under mod- 
ern conditions, does not always depend upon numbers 
and equipment so much as upon the wills of men. And 
the British soldier possesses the enormous moral advan- 
tage of being psychologically incapable of envisaging his 
own defeat. 

Individual discipline, as distinct from group discipline, 
will be best developed in individual training. Every op- 
portunity should be given to each soldier to exercise his 
powers of initiative and command. The inane rebuke, 
"You are not here to think,’ so ready to the tongue of 
the less intelligent type of non-commissioned officer, 
must be replaced by, "You are here to think." On the 
barrack-square and in the gymnasium each _ individual 
should be forced to think not only for himself, but for 
all the members of his group. 

If a soldier is forbidden to exploit his native wit, never 
finds himself in a position of responsibility, allowed 
neither to act nor move except at the word of com- 
mand, he will soon lose all power of initiative. In modern 
war, when battles are more widespread and violent than 
ever before, it is inevitable that individuals should find 
themselves left to their own unaided judgment. Some 
system of individual training must be devised in order 
that such cases can be met to the best advantage. 

It is often claimed that the new type of soldier, who is 
better educated and more intelligent than his predeces- 
sor, does not require so rigorous a standard of discipline. 
This is a dangerous fallacy. A well-disciplined army com- 
posed of men of fairly low intelligence will shoot to 
ribbons a badly disciplined army composed of university 
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graduates. No matter how high its standard of intelli- 
gence no army can possibly become efficient till obe- 
dience has become an instinct. Experience proves that 
in the stress of battle even intelligence is a less valuable 
quality than discipline. 

The assertion that habits of instinctive obedience kill 
initiative and destroy intelligence is simply not true. 
British naval officers are reared from the age of thirteen 
and a half years, and spend the whole of their service, 
under a system of cast-iron discipline; and yet they are 
able to fight with a vigorous initiative and an acute in- 
telligence that excite the fear of their enemies and evoke 
the admiration of their friends. 

Discipline is the foundation of morale. 


Chapter Six 
THE PSYCHOLOGY OF DISCIPLINE 


The newly-appointed leader is likely to regard dis- 
cipline as keeping a group of people in order. "Ils he a 
good disciplinarian?"' is a question that is often asked 
about officers and non-commissioned officers. What is 
discipline? How is it applied? What kind of person is 
the ideal disciplinarian? 

Reference to a good dictionary will show that 
"discipline" is made up of disciple and ine. A disciple is 
a learner. Discipline is: (a) Systematic training, exercise, 
development and control of the mental, moral and phys- 
ical faculties; and (b) System of instruction and control, 
inculcating submission to established authority;  self- 
control, orderly behaviour. 

When we say, then, that a disciplinarian is one who 
can keep a group of people in order we speak the truth. 
But that truth is after all only half the truth. A good 
disciplinarian is one who can influence a group of people 
to keep themselves in order. 

Discipline is generally confused with compulsion, for 
compulsion is an instrument which established authority 
naturally turns to: the parent, the teacher, the State, the 
Church—each of these finds it easy and convenient to 
say in effect, "Do so-and-so, or else—!'' Established 
authority is able to wield a club—sometimes physical 
and sometimes moral—that lends support to its com- 
mands. But the most elementary experience of life proves 
that the effects of compulsion last exactly as long as the 
physical or moral club can be applied. 
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A good leader should aim at nothing less than the 

highest; and the highest type of discipline is the capacity 
for self-control. It is not sufficient to receive a man into 
the army and convert him into a good fighting machine. 
There are other and higher objects than that. The good 
leader will naturally regard the army as a noble pro- 
fession, and make it his consistent aim to raise the whole 
tone of the men who form it, to draw out their best 
qualities, and to give them every opportunity of earning 
for themselves that self-respect out of which spring all 
other qualities worth possessing. Discipline is more nec- 
essary to a soldier than to any one else in the world; but 
there is a vast difference between the discipline which 
restricts and irritates, and the discipline which exists as 
a useful incentive. 
- When Lord Roberts was appointed Commander-in- 
Chief in India nearly sixty years ago there was one 
pressing matter to which he turned his immediate atten- 
tion. As a newly-joined subaltern he had watched with 
horror the public flogging of some men belonging to his 
battery, and it had not taken long for his sharp wits to 
realize that constant punishment hardened a soldier and 
made him indifferent to the character he bore in the 
regiment. Immediately he found himself in the position 
of a supreme commander he issued stern orders to all 
concerned on the whole subject of discipline and pun- 
ishment, and insisted that leniency should take the place 
of cut-and-dried sentences. 

"| urged,'' he says, ‘that in the first two or three years 
of a soldier's service every allowance should be made for 
youth and inexperience.’ More than that, he gave his 
troops an incentive to good behaviour: he insisted on 
many inducements being held out to those men who kept 
their names clear of the defaulters' roll, and granted 
them privileges such as passes and more freedom gen- 
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erally. These wise concessions led to such revolutionary 
results that the list was extended. What thousands of 
"stern disciplinarians'’ had been unable to do with all 
their shootings, floggings and imprisonments over a 
period of centuries Roberts accomplished in four years 
by the exercise of common sense. 

History seems not to have appreciated that in addition 
to being an outstanding soldier Roberts was a pioneer 
in social reform. Half a century ago drunkenness was 
still the worst of all social evils, and all that legislators 
and magistrates could do was without any lasting effect. 
Ninety per cent of all crime in the army was due directly 
or indirectly to drink. Roberts was no crank: he was fully 
alive to the fact that a man is none the worse because 
he likes a glass of beer; but he set himself to break his 
troops of the habit of hard drinking, and his plan was the 
wise one of checking an evil by putting something good 
in its place. It was he who started in every regiment a 
Soldiers' Institute where the men could read their news- 
papers, play their games, eat their suppers, and buy all 
the little extras which the soldier now takes for granted. 
Beer was there, too, for those who wanted it; but as the 
Commander-in-Chief had anticipated the men began to 
spend a large proportion of their pay on other things 
when these were placed within their reach. It is no ex- 
aggeration to say that Roberts must have saved the 
national exchequer some millions of pounds by his social 
reforms in the army, for these have done more than 
anything else to abolish crime, and have had a no less 
salutary effect in regard to disease. 

Nor have such methods succeeded only in the army. 
Half a century ago the birch, or cane, was a prominent 
feature in every school in England. In those days a boy 
was likely to receive at the hands of his schoolmaster a 
far greater flogging for inattention during a lesson 
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period than he receives nowadays from his father for 
shop-breaking, Every male. teacher spent a considerable 
part of his working hours in belabouring the rising gen- 
eration, not from any ill-feeling, but because it was 
commonly and seriously believed that flogging drove out 
the devil, and permitted virtue—in the form of know- 
ledge—to enter in. Needless to say, truancy was taken 
for granted. 

Today the cane has all but vanished and truancy is 
no more. The die-hards will go on maintaining that 
because floggings are not of such frequent performance 
as in their young days modern youth is going to the 
dogs. But juvenile crime today is only a fraction of 
what it was a generation ago. And never was the stand- 
ard of education so high as now. Those octogenarian 
magistrates and other smart-alicks who profess to bewail 
the educational degeneracy of the times have only to 
compare the examination papers of their own youth with 
those of today in order to realize the sweeping progress 
that has been made. 

Why has the cane disappeared from so many schools? 
In “Modern Education," Dr. Raymont supplies the 
answer. It is because "slavery has been replaced by 
discipleship: plays, concerts, games, camps, and all that 
makes school a great piece of team work." 

That statement is so very important that it must be 
repeated. Truancy has been abolished, juvenile crime 
has decreased out all recognition, child life is a thousand 
times happier than it was because "slavery has been 
replaced by discipleship: plays, concerts games, camps, 
and all that makes school a great piece of team work." 

Teachers and pupils are now brought into contact in 
places other than the class-room. They have a joint 
interest in games, concerts and other social activities. 
They know each other as human beings and not only as 
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teachers and pupils. And because they know each other, 
and are members of the same team, they trust each 
other and have an affection for each other, so that the 
old system of discipline by compulsion is resorted to 
only by those who lack the initiative to study and exploit 
new methods. 

When the members of a group are inspired by the 
team spirit, and feel they are at one with each other, 
they have a personal reason for not offending against 
the rules, for no man wishes to offend against himself. 
Nor will any man willingly offend against a leader whom 
he knows and respects, and whose good opinion he values. 
More than that, it is not easy for the most churlish of 
leaders to be harsh and unreasonable with a man whom 
he knows, and for whose welfare he is genuinely con- 
cerned. 

It ought now to be obvious that the best type of 
discipline will evolve from the following conditions: 

(1) When the leader knows the individuals who make 
up his group. 

(2) When the individuals who make up the group 
know the leader. 

(3) When the leader identifies himself with the group 
in every possible way. 

(4) When the whole group is a team inspired by the 
enthusiasm of the leader. 

(5) When the team has a high standard of esprit de 
corps. 

(6) When the team is well-instructed, keen and effi- 
cient. 

If these conditions can be fulfilled, and they are by 
no means impossible of fulfilment, crime will disappear, 
training will progress by leaps and bounds, men will be 
fighting keen, and detention barracks will be forced out 
of business. Proof? The best type of educationist under 
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infinitely worse conditions—he has his team only six 
hours a day for five days a week, and loses it completely 
for long periods at a stretch—has performed far greater 
miracles in the slums of our great cities. 

A generation ago it was common for boys to slink 
around the nearest corner when they saw their teachers 
coming along the street. Today it is a common thing 
for boys to lie in wait for their teachers and escort them 
to school. Which is the healthier attitude? 

Which is the more efficient method: Slavery or disci- 
pleship? 


Chapter Seven 
THE PSYCHOLOGY OF DISCIPLINE (continued) 


Discipline is best developed by methods that are ex- 
pressive rather than repressive. When discipline is 
merely repressive men become lazy and shifty immedi- 
ately they find themselves beyond the reach of detection 
or punishment. They lose all power of personal initiative 
and honesty. They require constant supervision, and 
have to be driven instead of being led. Such a system 
is uneconomical, for it has to be supported by a vast and 
expensive organization that contributes nothing to an 
army's fighting strength and efficiency: military prisons, 
detention barracks, prison staff, military police, extra 
medical staff, extra regimental guards, extra equipment, 
etc. 

To be efficient and powerful an army must be well- 
disciplined, and discipline in the group had far better 
evolve from discipline in the individual. Discipline is not 
really gained by punishing something wrong, but by in- 
fluencing individuals to do what is right. 


A man who is forced to disobey a command to do 


something impossible will soon fall into the way of dis- 
obeying a command that is within his powers. The soldier 
must be taught thoroughly how to do a thing before he 
is ordered to do it. And it must be recognized that some 
men are slower than others in grasping what is required 
of them. A drill movement must be shown repeatedly 
step by step. All the details which go to the making up 
of a tidy kit must be gone through again and again. If 
a machine gun has to be assembled by a recruit under 
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instruction an instructor has no right to put some unfor- 
tunate individual in the wrong, and give him a false 
sense of inferiority, because he is not as mechanically 
minded as others. Every instructor must keep the word 
patience constantly in mind. Human beings make the 
most rapid progress when they are not flustered. 

It is true that ignorance of orders is no excuse for 
their not being obeyed: but at the same time it is 
absolutely unreasonable to expect a newly-joined soldier, 
for instance, to discover things for himself, and when he 
fails to discover them to punish him so that he will be 
more zealous in the future. The better and more efficient 
way is to give him habits of finding out what he is 
supposed to know. So long as a soldier has a clean con- 
duct sheet he will move heaven and earth to keep it 
clean; but once it records a crime—no matter how 
trivial—his incentive to keep himself out of trouble has 
been destroyed. Therefore no officer ought to assume 
to himself the grave responsibility of destroying that 
incentive without a cast-iron reason. 

In his useful and delightful book, ‘Running a Big Ship 
on Ten Commandments,"' Captain Rory O'Conor, R.N.., 
says: ‘The dignity of a great service like ours requires 
that every officer and man shall be given credit in the 
first place for doing his best, and when he sins, of sinning 
in ignorance or forgetfulness. Then, if he still fails, those 
in authority can afford to act calmly, seeing they are 
backed by the authority of the whole Service and the 
Naval Discipline Act, with the Lords Spiritual and Tem- 
poral and all the Commons in support.” 

Those noble words ought to be copied out and taken 
to heart by every officer who is called upon to administer 
military law. 

It is not being suggested that discipline must never be 
repressive. Indeed, if a leader finds himself appointed 
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to a group which he has reason to suspect is somewhat 
out of hand, he would be well advised to put on a bold 
front and take the offensive at once. No great harm will 
be done if for a time he is thought to be severe. Once 
he has been sized up as a man who knows his business it 
is simple enough to let out the reins. If need be they can 
be pulled in again later, but this is not likely to arise. 

The important thing to be remembered is that it is 
impossible to pull in reins that have been handed over 
to the horse. For that reason not one single mistake must 
ever be allowed to pass unchecked. Not one solitary 
misdemeanour must be passed over in silence. Not one 
single liberty must be taken without its being instantly 
rebuked. If these things are permitted or winked at the 
group will be completely out of hand within a few days. 
Small signs must be watched for and rigorously dealt 
with, and the large ones will never occur. 

This, indeed, is the most important lesson a disciplin- 
arian has to learn. The general temptation is to overlook 
the small things in the fond belief that the group will 
acknowledge the friendly gesture and avoid giving 
offence in more serious matters. But this is a disastrous 
fallacy. If a unit has an outbreak of serious crime then 
it is fairly safe to assume that one of the reasons is that 
small offences are not being checked: slovenliness in 
turn-out, unpunctuality, etc. 

Here is the disciplinarian's golden rule: 

Take care of the small things and the big things will 
take care of themselves. 

In regard to the subject of punishment it must be 
remembered that the individuals who are being dealt 
with are grown men, and not undeveloped children. To 
punish is the most serious act one man can commit 
against another, and the subject deserves to be ap- 
proached in a serious manner. 
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Beccaria, the great eighteenth-century reformer who 
laid the foundation of all modern criminal codes, has 
these precepts on crime and punishment which are as 
true now as when they were written. 

|. Crimes are more surely prevented by the certainty 
than by the severity of punishments. 

2. The countries most noted for the severity of punish- 
ments are always those in which the most bloody and 
inhuman actions are committed, for the hand of the 
assassin and of the legislator are directed by the same 
spirit of ferocity. 

3. An immediate punishment is always the more useful. 

4. Crime is often caused by the laws themselves. 

5. One method of preventing crime is to reward 
virtue. 

It must be emphasized that punishment ought never 
to be cut and dried lest it becomes a soulless formality. 
Each case must be judged both on its own merits and in 
the light of what is good for the whole group. One 
question must be kept constantly in mind: How can the 
morale of the unit be best served? Sometimes indeed it 
can be best served by the infliction of exemplary punish- 
ment; and more often by the exercise of exceptional 
clemency. 

There is the well-known story of Napoleon visiting 
his outposts alone, and finding one of his sentries asleep 
in the snow at his post on the edge of a wood. A study 
of the appropriate text books and manuals will prove 
conclusively that he ought to have called the non- 
commissioned officer in command of the guard, had the 
offender placed in close arrest, court-martialled and pub- 
licly shot. At home or abroad the one crime that admits 
of no excuse and which is visited with the severest ret- 
ribution is this one. There can be no mercy for the 
soldier who shamefully imperils the lives of his comrades 
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by sleeping at the post of duty. The most recently- 
appointed lance-corporal knows very well what Napoleon 
ought to have done. 

But Napoleon was a man of genius, and geniuses are 
often inspired to do things that do not occur to ordinary 
men. He picked up the sleeping sentry's musket, placed 
it upon his own shoulder, and paced up and down the 
beat. And thus the two were found when the non- 
commissioned officer arrived with the relief: the sentry 
who had been posted still sleeping in the snow, and the 
Emperor guarding the post. 

Who would be presumptuous enough to suggest that 
Napoleon's conduct was wrong—that he connived at 
the sentry's grave dereliction of duty? Shrewd psychol- 
ogist that he was, it was marvellously right. General 
Sir George McMunn remarks of this incident: ‘None 
knew better than he the weariness that can overcome 
the soldier who has marched all day. Yet also none knew 
better how the story of the "Little Corporal’ taking the 
musket rather than calling for the firing party must have 
flashed round the bivouacs and the marching columns 
next day. To genuine sympathy the Emperor must have 
added the flair of propaganda." 

And why not? It was his primary concern, as it is the 
primary concern of every commander, to get from his 
troops the greatest possible fighting-power and effi- 
ciency. In this case he was genius enough to see that 
there was a better way of achieving his end than by 
carrying out the letter of military law and having a man 
shot, and that was by ignoring the letter of military law 
and letting a man live who deserved to be shot. 

It requires no powerful imagination to picture the 
tremendous moral effect this incident must have had on 
Napoleon's troops. Had they been required to go into 
action forthwith, they must have fought with a reckless 
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ardour that would have astonished even their astute 
Commander-in-Chief himself. For what soldier would 
not willing lay down his life in fighting the battles of 
such a leader? . . . Childish? Whether it is childish or 
not, it works. That is the important thing. There are 
many occasions when magnanimity pays, and a wise 
leader will take pains to sense them out. 

Needless to say, when men first join the army they 
should be given a friendly talk on the whole subject of 
discipline and punishment in the light of their rights and 
privileges under the King's Regulations. The purpose of 
punishment should be carefully explained. That purpose 
is deterrent and not retributive; and in administering 
military law an officer must ask himself: (a) Is it necessary 
to punish at all in this case?—and if it is necessary— 
(b) What is the least punishment required? 

A grave warning must be given in regard to collective 
punishment. For instance, at weekly inspection a partic- 
ular barrack-room is not up to standard, and instead of 
investigating the matter in a just endeavour to find out 
the cause and fix the blame, all the men in the barrack- 
room are arbitrarily punished with extra fatigues, etc. 

This is a most perilous procedure. The psychology of 
the group is a vastly different thing from the psychology 
of the individuals who make up the group, and, when the 
whole group believes itself to be suffering under an 
injustice, certain dangerous psychological elements are 
inevitably aroused. Collective punishment is often the 
cause of serious crime, for it binds men together for 
purposes of retaliation. 

First, last, and all the time, it is necessary to think of 
morale. It will flourish best in an atmosphere of fairness, 
confidence and respect. 


Chapter Eight 
WOMEN 


When a people go to war for their national existence 
they suddenly find themselves with a clearly defined 
common purpose that is normally lacking. The group 
instinct is thoroughly aroused with the result that all 
sorts of social fences which previously separated indivi- 
dual from individual are broken down. The upper classes 
show a solicitation for the lower classes that is not 
normally apparent. Travellers in public vehicles, who are 
ordinarily silent and reserved, engage each other in 
animated conversation. Men and women of widely 
different social standing contract marriages that would 
normally be frowned upon. The barrier between the 
sexes, if it is not actually thrown down, is penetrated at 
many points. Restraints that are ordinarily effective in 
maintaining a system of inter-group order and discipline 
are discarded. The whole group closes its ranks before 
it begins to march. 

The problems thus created are aggravated by other 
facts. The most virile section of the nation's manhood 
assumes a new importance as the protector of the weak, 
and womanhood instinctively turns to it in adulation and 
gratitude. To make matters yet more complicated, this 
virile section is segregated in the camp: husbands are 
separated from their wives, and unmarried youths are 
free from the restraints of parental discipline to indulge, 
if they feel so inclined, their sexual inquisitiveness. 
Women of loose character haunt the environs of every 
camp. And saddest feature of all, irresponsible girls, 
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many of whom have scarcely reached their teens, are 
caught up in the vortex and brought to a state of moral 
ruin. 

The general attitude to this state of affairs is to regard 
it as inevitable and part of the price of war. We are 
constantly being reminded that ''Human nature is human 
nature.’ Many intelligent men, who are certainly not 
sensualists, regard the soldier's sexual laxity in these 
circumstances as not only inevitable but even desirable. 
So why not leave the thing alone? 

The answer is, of course, that however much we try to 
leave the thing alone it refuses on any terms whatever 
to leave us alone. Not only is there the stern fact of 
disease, but in nothing is the relation between morals 
and morale so striking as it is here. Hall, who as a dis- 
interested investigator has no axe to grind, goes so far 
as to say: ''War of all the occupations of man, because it 
is the most exciting and the most strenuous, makes not 
only possible but imperative for its supreme success 
the highest degree of chastity." 

Nor is that judgement so extravagant as might at 
first appear. No one can deny that the highest degree 
of chastity is imperative for supreme success in sport. 
Every ambitious athlete trains on the principle that 
incontinence can lead only to failure. And this is no 
superstition. It happens again and again that an athlete 
reaches the highest class only to fall into obscurity 
shortly afterwards through disregarding that code which 
is so essential to uninterrupted success in the ring, in 
the field, and on the track. 

“It is common knowledge based upon experience," 
says Dr. Lawrence Brown, "that abuse of sex drains men 
and women of vitality, bringing about many kinds of 
nervousness, and results in other systematic disorders. 
Wastage of the sex force causes an improper balance 
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of the secretions of the very important endocrine grand 
system, for the significant reason that the sex glands in 
both sexes are closely tied in with, and are inseparable 
from the ductless glands which perform such a wide 
variety of important functions exercising control over 
the manifold activities of the human body.” 

Hall, then, is guilty of no hyperbole when he asserts 
that for supreme success in war chastity is imperative. 

Indeed, the layman who shrugs his shoulder and 
argues that our instincts were given us to use and that 
we must give free play to them, can hardly realize that 
specialized medical opinion is unable to concur with any 
such doctrine. 

"If this principle holds good with the sexual, why not 
with the other instincts?" asks Dr. Hadfield. 

"The soldier, at the first burst of a shell, deserts his 
post and runs away. He is tried by court martial and 
pleads ‘natural instinct. On hearing his defence the 
Brigadier rises and shakes hands with him, saying, ‘| con- 
gratulate you, my dear fellow, on having the courage of 
your convictions in resisting the foolish conventions of 
this mid-Victorian sergeant-major.' Another man, an- 
noyed at being pushed in a crowd, strikes the innocent 
passer-by to relieve his pugnacious instinct. The rest of 
the onlookers take his side and praise him for daring 
to be natural in giving vent to his feelings, one being 
heard to remark that ‘our instincts were given us to be 
used, not to be repressed.’ Again, the known thief who 
found in a bank at night is exonerated from all blame, 
and receives the apology of the bank manager, on the 
ground that he was exercising his instincts of curiousity 
and acquisition. What a world we should live in!" 

The question then is not merely a physical one. The 
sex instinct is at the root of the highest expressions in 
human character—and ‘the lowest. 
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Normal sex life is accompanied by a large measure 
of altruistic sentiment. There are privileges, but there 
are also certain obvious responsibilities; the provision of 
a home, the care of—and affection for—wite and chil- 
dren, etc. Abnormal sex life, on the other hand, has the 
privileges without the responsibilities. And so the sen- 
sualist is commonly selfish, irresponsible, unreliable and 
unprincipled. 

When campaigning it was the practice of Napoleon 
to take with him dossiers of all the enemy's generals so 
that on each and every occasion he might be able to 
adapt his tactics to meet those reactions which must 
inevitably be dictated as much by character as by in- 
telligence. He suited his plans to the psychology of his 
opponents. In the Waterloo campaign, for instance, 
when he found himself in a position to attack the Allies 
in detail, his first move was to strike at the Prussians, 
knowing full well that Blucher was far too impetuous to 
decline battle by falling back to combine with the more 
cautious Wellington. 

The Germans have developed Napoleon's psychological 
methods and brought them to a fine art. With fiendish 
ingenuity they have exploited the fact that the most 
important thing about any individual is his moral 
character. Before marching into a country they have 
known exactly who could be bought—and his price. They 
have been adepts at playing on all those secret fears 
which lie deep down in the innermost soul of every man. 
Napoleon's system has been extended to include small 
town officials, local trade union leaders, prominent 
citizens and property owners. But the principle might 
be extended even further. The most important thing 
about an army is its moral character. 

In the past the German army has always taken the 
official view that irresponsible sexual relations are 
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inevitable in a soldier, and having accepted that fact it 
has proceeded to protect its troops against veneral dis- 
ease by means of scientific prophylaxis. More recently, 
however, the official view would appear to be that sexual 
laxity is not merely inevitable but even desirable. Long 
before the war promiscuity was surreptitiously encour- 
aged between the youths and girls of neighbouring 
labour camps. Further, evidence which has reached this 
country from Poland suggests that the number of German 
soldiers billeted in any house is governed by the 
number of Polish women of a desirable age who are 
living on the premises. Nor is it without a certain 
sinister significance that German prisoners who fall 
into our hands commonly have contraceptives in their 
possession as if these articles were part and parcel of 
their normal equipment. And no one can doubt that if 
Germany had the whole world in her power her fighting 
men would not only be allowed but impelled to indulge 
in every form of rapine. 

It is in details such as these that the relation between 
morals and morale appears obvious. It is by no means 
unreasonable to suppose that the brutal character of 
the German fighting man, and his complete disregard 
of every moral law, is a direct result of the German 
army's official disregard of the sexual law. The wilful and 
cold-blooded slaughter of women and children can hardly 
be explained in any other way. The German soldier's 
lachrymose squeals for mercy when he faces retributive 
justice at the end of a bayonet have their counterpart in 
the snivelling whines of the sensualist who is taken in 
his sin. Who dares say that the question of the soldier's 
morals is unimportant? 

In the British army the official attitude is to regard 
sexual laxity as a definite evil, and steps are constantly 
being taken to combat it. But like many other problems 
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which touch the services this one belongs to the whole 
nation, and only the nation can solve it. It is a group, 
and not merely an intergroup, matter. 

There are many things the nation could do. Radio 
programmes could be utilized much more than they are 
to link up the fighting man with his home. A constant 
drive should be kept up for a high standard of home 
and family life. Entertainments, etc., should appeal to 
the soldiers best, and not to his worst, instincts. 

The army itself can play a contributory part. Regi- 
mental officers should take care to see that the barrack- 
room is more attractive than the brothel, and the camp 
than the town. The inefficient officer will always be 
having it that troops want to get away during their off- 
duty hours; but most people know very well that the best 
type of youth and manhood is not commonly to be 
found in the public house, billiard hall, dance hall, etc., 
but in the evening school, or the gymnasium, or on the 
sports field, or the bowling green, or the allotment. 
The army will find it profitable to encourage its men to 
aim at the highest. Man's greatest desire is to feel 
alive; and if the life of the camp is dull and uninteresting 
the sex life of the troops will certainly be unhealthy. 

Organized ''smut talks'' are rarely effective in accom- 
plishing their purpose, for the decent men feel they are 
being “got at’' whilst the interest of the unprincipled is 
chiefly of a salacious nature. In any case it is psycho- 
logically unsound to deal with a problem of this character 
from a negative angle. The treatment needs to be 
positive. Instead of the evils of sexual laxity being 
attacked the benefit of physical purity should be stressed. 
One sentence, in the manner of an aside, from a popular 
physical training instructor, is worth far more than a 
lengthy lecture from a Fellow of the Royal College of 
Physicians. 
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In a matter of this sort the prestige of the person who 
offers the advice is of the first importance, and for a 
positive appeal—as opposed to a negative one—a 
robust athlete who is held in high esteem will have a far 
greater influence with a group of lusty young men than 
a superannuated professor of medicine. 

Uninformed opinion might have expected the women 
and girls of the Auxiliary Territorial Service* to compli- 
cate the soldier's sexual problems, but actually their in- 
fluence has been altogether healthy. In spite of the criti- 
cism that has been directed at the officers of the service 
there can be no possible doubt that they are women 
ot outstanding character and personal influence, and in 
any organization of women this consideration is easily 
of the first importance. 

It is acknowledged that women are more readily 
influenced than men. If their loyalties are not so lasting 
—and there is no real evidence that they are not—at 
any rate they are more active and unflinching. The 
officers have set a high standard that has been eagerly 
followed, and it would be difficult to calculate the 
general effect that has made itself felt throughout the 
whole army. 

It is impossible to have many secrets in the kind of 
communal life that is lived and shared by the members 
of the Auxiliary Territorial Service, and women are 
commonly more jealous of a reputation for chastity than 
men. The normal man, too, has his pride, and will not 
willingly be seen in public with a girl who is known to be 
a trollop. Far more men than might be supposed enter- 
tain high ideals in regard to womanhood, and this is 
specially true of the working classes where brother and 
sister grow up side by side, attend school together, 
are constantly in the company of each other, and are 


* Or the American Women's Auxiliary Army Corps. 
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bound together in bonds of affection and friendship. 
In these conditions their sex lives develop along more 
normal and healthy lines than the sex lives of children 
who are segregated in boarding schools. 

Again, in the working-class home the influence of a 
mother is more real if only because it is closer and more 
constant. There are ups and downs in working-class 
life which the more properous and protected classes can 
never know, and these bind the family together by the 
sentiments which they arouse. 

In the result the working class youth often sets out 
with a moral standard that is not less exalted than that 
of any anchorite. He is not unacquainted with the stigma 
that attaches to illegitimacy. He knows something ot 
the shame and despair which overwhelm a girl who finds 
herself in trouble. A deep and personal respect for his 
own sisters predisposes him to respect womanhood in 
general. And he commonly demands the highest moral 
standard in any woman he proposes to marry. The 
working-classes attach a degree of importance to physical 
purity that the leisured classes would find it difficult to 
understand. For the group instinct is stronger among 
the working classes than among any other, and in con- 
sequence the dangers of promiscuity are more thor- 
oughly appreciated. 

It must be supposed that the Auxiliary Territorial 
Service has its own moral problems, for in an imperfect 
world no human organization can be faultless. It is the 
greatest compliment to its unobstrusive leadership that 
these are rarely apparent. If the whole subject of the 
soldier's morale were under the direction of a special 
department of military psychology there is every possibil- 
ity that by using the influence of the members of the 
Auxiliary Territorial Service chastity might at any rate 
become the army's ideal. 
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Every man craves for the good opinion of a woman, 
and so long as women themselves have a healthy stand- 
ard of values this instinct can be profitably exploited if 
the matter is taken in hand in a scientific and businesslike 
manner. 

Every healthy young man at times feels a desire tor 
feminine society, and there is nothing neurotic in this. 
Excellent work is being done up and down the country in 
institutes and canteens by women's organizations that 
provide refreshment and entertainment for the troops 
in their off-duty hours. But this in itself is not enough. 
The soldier wishes to talk with sensible women who are 
willing to listen to his troubles and endeavour to influence 
him for good. Women helpers should be asked to 
realize that the least important part of their voluntary 
labour is the handing out of tea and buns. The men 
desire the refining influence of feminine society as well 
as refreshment. 

Those women who have been intelligent enough to 
realize this have been rewarded with the satisfaction 
of knowing that again and again they have been instru- 
mental in keeping many a soldier on the right road, 
and amongst their proudest possessions they number the 
grateful letters they have afterwards received from men 
who are serving in theatres of war. 

It is well known that during the last war surgery and 
psychological medicine made sweeping advances through 
the nature and magnitude of the problems they were 
called upon to solve. But important psychological ad- 
vances are still waiting to be made. It has been long 
recognized that man is able to divert his sex energy into 
channels that are creative without being generative. 
That is what actually happens when the carpenter knocks 
up a rabbit hutch, or the artist paints a picture, or the 
amateur electrician builds his own wireless set. This 
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process, which is unconscious, is known as sublimation. 
But there is another process which is conscious, crying 
out for investigation. This is known as transmutation. It 
diverts the sex energy from generative into regenerative 
channels. To quote Dr. Lawrence Brown: "Using the 
vital sex energy for regenerative purposes works miracu- 
lous changes in the body, which changes are apparent 
in a very short time. The improvement of the bodily 
health naturally tones up the mind; this, in turn, leads 
to a spiritual poise hitherto unknown." 

Poise. Body, mind, soul and spirit in harmonious 
equilibrium. 

That is man's highest ideal. 


Chapter Nine 


FIGHTING SPIRIT 


In warfare new weapons inevitably lead to changed 
tactics. Until comparatively recent times all battles 
were decided by hand-to-hand combat. Man strove with 
man in thrust and parry. Powerful psychological forces 
were brought into play. One's opponent was standing 
less than three feet away; he was hissing imprecations 
in a strange tongue; he looked what he was—a foreigner; 
his eyes were dilated with fear or anger; and he was 
displaying every evidence of an insensate desire to kill. 
There was only one way of dealing satisfactorily with 
such a situation, and that was to call forth every par- 
ticle of energy and courage at one's command and fell 
him in his tracks. 

But the automatic rifle, machine guns, and high ex- 
plosives changed all that by giving death a much wider 
range, and armies were compelled to dig themselves in 
as a measure of protection against the wholesale methods 
of destruction that were being employed. The result 
was that battles often became impersonal affairs, and 
the psychological forces that has previously played an 
important part became less and less pronounced as the 
range of death increased. It was not easy to feel 
pugnacious or angry about an enemy one rarely saw. 
It was more a case of weapon versus weapon than of 
man versus man. And as a result troops often had little 
sense of personal enmity for their opponents. 

On Christmas Day, 1914, for instance, there were 
actual cases of fraternization in No Man's Land between 
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British and German troops. Luxuries such as tea and 
tobacco were exchanged to the accompaniment of 
"Cheerios" and "Hochs.'' The British Commander-in- 
Chief, General Sir John French, took immediate steps 
to make such incidents impossible in the future, and 
came in for a great deal of fatuous criticism in con- 
sequence. 

It is significant that no cases of fraternization between 
French and German troops were reported. Such an idea 
would have appeared as monstrous to the French trom 
1914-1918 as it would to the Poles today. The temper 
of the two allied armies remained widely different from 
first to last. For the Frenchman the war was a personal 
and not an impersonal matter. He was fighting on his 
own soil; his wife and children, if they had not been 
compelled to fly from their homes, were not far from 
the battlefield; his towns and villages had been wilfully 
laid in ruins, and his churches wrecked. And so while 
the German soldier was known to his English opponent 
by the friendly appellation of ‘Jerry,’ to the French- 
man he was always the hated "Boche.” 

Indeed, the Anglo-Saxon often appears to be psycho- 
logically handicapped in war by reason of the fact that 
he is constitutionally incapable of harbouring a sustained 
hatred of anyone. The Celt and the Latin are such very 
robust haters that they commonly bequeath their private 
feuds to their heirs and successors. But hatred is a 
quality the Anglo-Saxon does not really understand. It 
leaves him puzzled. His home can be bombed, his 
women and children killed, all that he holds most dear 
in the world destroyed, and yet his next-door neighbor 
writes to the newspapers protesting that the enemy 
must not be treated harshly, or indeed other than 
generously, when it suits his convenience to seek peace 
terms. The victim himself seems to be incapable of 
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any sustained feeling of revengeful anger. This astonish- 
ing peculiarity has often led his critics to assert that the 
Englishman has no real fighting spirit, as the term is 
commonly understood—that he is tough and dauntless 
indeed, but lacking in fire and dash. 

But this raises the question: What is fighting spirit? 
For if the Englishman does not possess it, by what 
‘extraordinary means does he manage to maintain his 
sterling reputation as a soldier? A people that lack 
fighting spirit cannot go on winning wars generation 
atter generation. 

Fighting spirit is really one of man's reactions to fear. 
In face of the impending evil one man will run away, 
a second will resist with the ferocity of a wild cat, and 
a third will meet the situation with apparently cool 
deliberation. 

But who dare say that the third has less fighting spirit 
than the second? Fighting spirit expresses itself in 
various forms which may be determined by national 
character, circumstances, etc. In the Celt it commonly 
takes the form of anger, and in the Anglo-Saxon of 
stubbornness. The Anglo-Saxon is not capable of sus- 
tained anger, but when it comes to sustained determina- 
tion he wears down every opponent who is matched 
against him. And on really great occasions he is capable 
of a degree of stubborn fury that is irresistible. 

Once again, it is notorious that he has always lacked 
a sense of the abstract. He is a humorist, but not a 
wit. He has no real appreciation of philosophy, for it 
deals with intangible qualities, and these he does not 
understand. He understands only what he sees and feels. 
A child knocked down by an omnibus in his own village 
means far more to him than half a million deaths by 
famine in the heart of China. Nor is there anything 
callous in this attitude. When misery is brought home 
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to him he feels for it as keenly as another man, and 
will sacrifice himself as much in an endeavour to relieve 
it. But he lacks imagination as a consequence of that 
practical ability which is his birthright. 

It is typical of the Englishman's character that the 
one form of fighting he knows and understands is the 
trial of strength and endurance in open field. He is 
not really suited to a type of warfare which demands 
that he should hide himself in a hole in the ground and 
take pot shots at an opponent who is concealed in 
another hole a quarter of a mile away. What he really 
likes is to have his enemy within reach of his bayonet. 
For him fighting is a personal, and not an impersonal, 
affair. He is a man of self-reliance with a highly de- 
veloped capacity for individual initiative. 

The German, on the other hand, has long relied on 
fire—and on fire alone—to beat down the enemy's 
resistance. He regards the bayonet as a weapon of 
defence rather than offence. When it is used against 
him he quickly becomes demoralized, and gives vent to 
blood-curdling screams of terror. 

Germany's rise to power in the nineteenth century 
probably owed far more than is generally supposed to 
the deadly properties of the modern firearm. It was 
admirably suited to the psychology of an army that had 
never shown any great enthusiasm for making an assault 
by any other than that of shoulder-to-shoulder. The 
necessity for personal combat in the form of hand-to- 
hand fighting, at which the German has always had many 
superiors, had been eliminated. 

It is by a strange irony of fate that the very weapons 
which are now being exploited by the German army 
require tactics that are not really suited to the German's 
psychology. The pendulum has swung back to a method 
of fighting that bears many resemblances to the old 
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hand-to-hand combats. Small teams of men in armoured 
vehicles called tanks range the battle area in an 
endeavor to get to close grips with the enemy. From 
the German's point of view the method is an admirable 
one so long as he is able to maintain a marked physical 
superiority. But once the physical forces are equal he 
will show his fear of a form of warfare that has never 
really appealed to him. For his moral qualities have 
never been impressive. 

The British soldier has more recently given ample 
proof in Norway, France, and Crete that man for man 
he is still vastly superior to the German. And more 
than that, he has confounded his critics by fighting with 
that stubborn fury which in the past he has exhibited 
only on rare occasions. The development of modern 
methods has led to changed tactics, and these have 
again brought his enemy within his grasp. 

That is a situation to which his psychology is best able 
to respond. The tragedy is that this tremendous moral 
advantage has so far been rendered impotent owing to 
the fact that he has been unable to meet his opponent 
on anything like equal physical terms. In France, after 
being subjected to intensive dive-bombing which was 
intended to break down his morale, he was often seen 
charging the enemy's tanks with rifle and bayonet, only 
to be mowed down by machine gun fire. No one who 
knows his magnificent fighting qualities can doubt the 
issue if he is adequately armed, and courageously led, 
for a war of exceptional speed and violence. 

The Englishman's unassuming confidence in his own 
fighting qualities is admirably illustrated by a friendly 
foreigner, Andre Maurois, who records a conversation 
he had in France with one of our Air Force officers: 

"Is it hard to shoot down a German bomber?’ | 
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enquired one day from a boy of nineteen who already 
had several German planes to his credit. 

Hard?’ he said. ‘No, it's not hard. All you have to 
do is to follow exactly the instructions given at the flying 
school. They told me there to follow the enemy plane, 
disregarding its fire until it was about three hundred 
yards away, then to get it in the center of this little 
red circle you see on my windshield. At that moment 
they told me to press the button that controls all eight 
machine guns and the German would crash. | followed 
the instructions. At three hundred yards | got the 
enemy in the center of my sights. | pressed the button 
and the German crashed. You see, it's not hard.’ "’ 

That young officer had been trained by instructors 
who knew their business. The whole science of warfare 
had been reduced to the simple formula: Get within 
range of your enemy, take careful aim, and give him the 
works. Good morale was the result of good training. 
He was quite satisfied that things would work out exactly 
as his instructors said they would. 

Hard? No, it's not hard. 

In addition to the physical conditions, such as training 
and equipment which are essential to a supreme fighting 
spirit in an army, there are certain psychological factors 
which are of even greater importance. These may be 
stated as follows: 


(1) The individual must have faith in himself. 

(2) The army must have faith in itself. 

(3) The army must have faith in its Commander. 

(4) The army must have faith in its country. 

(5) The army must have faith in its country's cause. 


In each case it will be noticed that the quality de- 
manded is faith. Belief. Conviction—certain and ab- 
solute. To take the items we have enumerated: 
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(1) The individual must have faith in himself. Not only 
is it important for a soldier to be as well-trained and as 
well-armed as his opponent, but he must also feel morally 
superior. He must have more self-confidence, self- 
respect, self-control and self-discipline. This is recog- 
nized and set forth in the army's training manuals. These 
qualities can be obtained only by placing before him.a 
set of high ideals, and encouraging him by every form 
of persuasion and example to make them his own. 

This was the method of that wise old soldier, the late 
Lord Baden-Powell, and it worked miracles in the lives 
of millions of boys. But inspiring leadership is essential 
before it can produce good results. Each one must be 
encouraged to believe that his own individual contribu- 
tion is of vast importance, and essential to the success 
of the task in hand. 

(2) The army must have faith in itself. It is not suffi- 
ciently realized that for twenty years pacifist propaganda 
worked unceasingly to convince the Englishman that a 
soldier is little better than a hired assassin—except when 
he is a foreign soldier—and that war in any shape or 
form is a monstrous evil—for Englishmen. 

This teaching proved of incalculable value to the 
Englishman's enemies, and they were by no means slow 
to take advantage of it. The appeal which it made up 
and down the country may be gauged by the amazing 
collections of books of a pacifist nature which are still 
to be found in public libraries. The fact that under the 
stern necessity of subsequent history the teaching itself 
has been decisively rejected cannot undo the psycho- 
logical harm that had been previously effected. 

It is the duty of all those responsible for the soldier's 
morale to teach him something of the history of the 
magnificent team to which he belongs: its most dis- 
tinguished acts of self-sacrifice, its complete devotion 
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to country and empire, and its many deeds of undying 
glory. These things appeal far more to men of spirit 
than all the imbecile twaddle about what a magnificent 
world it would be if only the Englishman would allow 
everyone else to kick him around. 

(3) The army must have faith in its Commander. 
Henderson is of the opinion that ''The issue of a battle 
lies in the hearts of men—in the heart of the commander 
even more than in the hearts of the soldiers." 

There is just no limit to the efforts troops will make 
for a commander whom they respect and regard. When 
Lord Roberts arrived to take command in South Africa, 
after the army had suffered a series of disasters at the 
hands of a resourceful and resolute enemy, he was every- 
where welcomed by rounds of cheers from the men, who 
held that "Bobs and luck went hand in hand." 

The situation changed at once. An army that had 
lost one battle after another began to win victory after 
victory. Under the magic of Roberts’ leadership the 
morale of the British troops carried them through diffi- 
culties that otherwise must have been insuperable. The 
deep affection which he had for his men inspired in 
them a deep affection for himself, and as a result nothing 
that he asked of them was ever withheld. 

(4) The army must have faith in its country. When a 
soldier is enduring every form of physical discomfort, 
and risking his life, for a few shillings a day, he has a 
right to expect that everyone else is making in his own 
way a one hundred per cent contribution. For the cause 
is as much theirs as his. It is bad for his morale that he 
should read and hear of idleness, luxury, or any form of 
dissipation. !f he does he must instinctively ask himself, 
"Are these people worth fighting for?'' And his answer 
m, “Me.” 

(5) The army must have faith in its country's cause. 
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It is absolutely essential to a supreme fighting spirit that 
the soldier should clearly understand that he is fighting 
for what is his country's cause, what is actually involved, 
and what he stands to lose in the event of defeat. 

The present war is a conflict between good and evil, 
and the British soldier must regard himself as the instru- 
ment of divine justice. He can no more parley with his 
enemy than the hangman can parley with a condemned 
felon at eight o'clock in the morning. 


Chapter Ten 
IDEALS 


Under good leadership a group is greater than the 
sum total of its members; and under bad leadership 
it is less. 

In "The Group Mind," McDougall says: "It is a 
notorious fact that, when a number of men think and 
feel and act together, the mental operations and the 
actions of each member of the group are apt to be very 
different from those he would achieve if he faced the 
situation as an isolated individual. Hence, though we 
may know each member of a group so intimately that 
we can, with some confidence, foretell his actions under 
given circumstances, we cannot foretell the behaviour 
of the group from our knowledge of the individuals 
alone." 

Every group begins with certain pronounced advant- 
ages and disadvantages which are inseparable from its 
psychology. To take the disadvantages first, one of the 
most serious of these is the low degree of intelligence 
which a group commonly exhibits. Groups of sane 
people forming a committee or council often come to 
decisions so absurdly impracticable or monstrously un- 
just that a disinterested observer, knowing nothing of 
group psychology, might be pardoned for believing that 
all the individuals concerned were mentally deficient. 
The reason for these extraordinary decisions is that in a 
group the least intelligent minds bring down the intelli- 
gence of the whole to their own level; and the subtle 
power of suggestibility does the rest. 
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Again, a man joining the army often brings with him 
certain high ideals in regard to sexual morality, religious 
observance, temperance, truth, honesty, etc. Within a 
short time—in some cases—these ideals have gone by 
the board; he will make no effort to fulfill what previously 
he regarded as his religious obligations; his language will 
be as foul as the language of the most depraved member 
of the group; he will see no harm in sexual immorality 
and intemperance; he will tell a lie readily to save him- 
self from extra duty or punishment and if he finds himself 
alone in the quartermaster's stores he will act like a 
common thief. And what is more, in each instance he 
will defend his conduct with a fervour that would shock 
his civilian friends. 

Nor is it by any means uncommon for the army to be 
blamed for this metamorphosis. Actually, of course, it 
is no more to blame than when the same individual con- 
tracts influenza during an epidemic. He is the victim of 
group influences which are by no means peculiar to the 
army. It is notorious in times of peace that moral 
tone varies from station to station. And it is equally 
notorious, too, that in what the soldier calls civil life 
moral tone varies from factory to factory. It is not 
considered wrong to pilfer tools, or to lie about one's 
output of work. And in certain factories, where the 
sexes work side by side, the level of conversation is 
often such as would embarrass and horrify a regular 
soldier who had spent his life in the comparatively 
secluded atmosphere of the service. In any group the 
most depraved minds tend to reduce the general 
standard of morality to their own level; and, again, 
the subtle power of suggestibility does the rest. 

A third disadvantage is that of panic. Every army 
punishes with death desertion in the face of the enemy, 
for it is universally recognized that one man possesses 
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the terrible power to stampede an army of his comrades. 
There are conditions in which the bravery of the group 
can be contemptibly inferior to the bravery of the 
least inspiring member of the group. 

In regard to the advantages of organized group 
life these are no less striking. There are conditions in 
which a group, actuated with a common purpose, will 
carry out a task with an inflexible determination and an 
incredible bravery of which no one of its members would 
be individually capable. And what might be called the 
impact of a well-disciplined group is infinitely greater 
than the impact of its members. 

These advantages and disadvantages of groups life 
call attention to the need of good leadership within the 
group. It is true that the intelligence of the group is 
inferior to the intelligence of its members. But the 
leader does not consult the intelligence of the group 
as a group, though sometimes he will find it necessary 
to consult the intelligence of one or two individuals. 
All decisions are his own and it is reasonable to suppose 
that they are inspired by the highest individual intelli- 
gence which the group contains. 

One important purpose of leadership is to develop 
and harness the collective mind of the group so that 
it can work with the maximum of power and effect. In 
an army the collective mind is more commonly de- 
veloped by rivalry—in games, training, etc.—with similar 
groups. The importance of this rivalry is that it binds 
the members of a group together, and gives them a 
sense of common purpose. A group which has that 
sense highly developed will always be more effective 
than one which has not. 

The value and effect of this rivalry can be illustrated 
by an incident taken at random from British military 
history. During the Indian Mutiny, Sir Colin Campbell 
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was faced with the necessity of retaking a village situ- 
ated half-way between Delhi and Allahabad, as here a 
force of more than five thousand rebels had concen- 
trated. Between the Highland and Irish regiments a 
certain amount of jealousy existed, as Sir Colin was 
understood to have a special affection and preference 
for the former, and to give them therefore the posts of 
danger and honour. So while the troops were waiting 
in readiness to attack the village whence the enemy 
was pouring out a wicked fire, the Irishmen, determined 
to be well to the front, took the law into their own 
hands, and without waiting for orders dashed forward 
and completely cleared out the enemy. Sir Colin was 
furious, galloped up to the regiment and reprimanded 
them sharply, but all in vain, for each remark he made 
they drowned with a cry of "Three cheers for the 
Commander-in-Chief, boys!"' till his anger melted away 
and he left them laughing. 

The discipline may have been lamentable, but the 
esprit de corps—engendered by rivalry—was magnifi- 
cent. When a group has both the effect is irresistible, 
and it is that effect which a leader must endeavour to 
obtain. 

The moral standard of a group can be raised to a 
high level only when the group is actuated by high and 
unselfish ideals. If it is not so actuated then the moral 
level will certainly be lower than that of its best in- 
dividuals, and the group will suffer in consequence. 

Oliver Cromwell realized more than most leaders that 
men who are inspired by unselfish ideals will fight better 
than men who are not so inspired. At the battle of 
Edgehill he learnt that victories were won by swift and 
resolute attack and that assault was the only defence. 
His mind was full of that magic quality called fighting 
spirit. How could it be acquired? 
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To quote John Buchan: ‘Piety was not enough, un- 
less it was of the militant brand, a spirit as tough and 
as daring as that of the King's gallant, adventurous 
and long-descended youth. A moral fervour must be 
matched against the chivalry of England." 

As Cromwell had once said to Hampden: “Your 
troopers are most of them old decayed serving men and 
tapsters and such kind of fellows; and their troopers 
are gentlemen's sons, younger sons and persons of 
quality. Do you think that the spirit of such mean 
and base fellows will be ever able to encounter gentle- 
men who have honour and courage and resolution in 
them? You must get men of a spirit that is likely to 
go on as far as gentlemen will go, or else | am certain 
you will be beaten still." 

And Edgehill convinced Cromwell that his immediate 
duty was a new kind of recruiting drive, to raise ''Such 
men as had the fear of God before them and made 
some conscience of what they did." 

In these days of vast citizen armies it is hardly possible 
that the land forces could be possessed with a burning 
moral fervour unless it were infused by, or shared with, 
the nation at large. The days have gone by when it 
was possible to separate the morale of an army from 
the morale of the nation. If the morale of the nation 
breaks, the morale of the army must also break. On 
the other hand, even in the twentieth century, with its 
long-range weapons of mass destruction, it is still pos- 
sible for an army to fight with a moral fervour that 
cannot be resisted. An army's most powerful weapons 
are its ideals. But these weapons, like all the others, 
must be forged by the nation. 

What is the common purpose which binds together 
the people of the British Empire during the present con- 
flict with the Axis powers? The answer is simple: The 
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defeat of those powers. But every thoughtful person 
must know that such a purpose in itself is far too com- 
monplace. Every German believes passionately that he 
is fighting for his very existence, and for the existence 
of his nearest and dearest. For years he has been told 
that his enemies were encircling him with the object of 
choking the life out of him and finishing him off once 
and for all. And in the result the German is naturally 
fighting with the frenzy and ferocity of a drowning man. 

But behind the frenzy and ferocity of the drowning 
man there lurks a feeling of despair. Fear is an un- 
fathomable quality. The greater difficulties of the 
Axis powers are undoubtedly moral or psychological. 
So long as victories are being won the feeling of despair 
is not apparent. The drowning man feels that somehow 
he is being brought nearer and nearer to the shore. But 
once there is a halt to this victorious progress moral 
collapse must inevitably follow. Psychological law is as 
certain as any other law. Doubtless the German authori- 
ties realize all this as well as we ourselves realize it. But 
they are banking on the hope that the physical collapse 
of the British Empire will intervene. 

Meanwhile the supreme fighting qualities of the Im- 
perial forces must be reinforced by a powerful common 
purpose. The present purpose is much too prosaic, and 
is not to be compared psychologically with the purpose 
of the German nation. The Englishman is handicapped 
in this regard in that he is psychologically incapable of 
envisaging his own defeat. The German can envisage 
defeat, for he has been defeated before within living 
memory and found the experience so bitter that he is 
supported now by a desire for vengeance. 

Faced with the problem of finding for his army a 
common purpose that would make his men fight to the 
death, Oliver Cromwell was inspired to believe, or was 
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psychologist enough to realize, that the most powerful 
common purpose an army could have was to regard itself 
as a divine instrument specially appointed and called 
forth to execute divine judgment. For what human 
power could withstand a divine power? Any army in- 
spired by such a purpose must inevitably conquer. 

He had forestalled Napoleon who was cautiously to 
declare that "Moral force to the physical is as three to 
one.'' Even if he never announced it in so many words, 
Cromwell had hit on the magic formula: Divine force 
to the physical is as infinity to one. 

And so it proved. 

In "The Souldiers Catechisme,"' published in 1644, 
Cromwell's troops were instructed from the Word of 
God that: (1) Their profession was a noble one; (2) Their 
cause was just; (3) The war was a religious war; (4) Their 
_ enemies had persecuted religion, subverted justice, and 
dethroned liberty; (5) They owed it to posterity, no less 
than to themselves, to make a stand for things that were 
honest and right; (6) Those who did not share their 
enthusiasm and ideals were faint-hearted cowards and 
the secret enemies of God; (7) God himself would deal 
with such; (8) Their own cause must prevail because 
(a) it was just and good, and (b) the enemy's cause was 
thoroughly bad; (9) God could not support a wicked 
enemy; (10) A good cause had God on its side; (11) A 
good soldier must be religious and godly; (12) Such a 
soldier would be blessed by God. 

When they were not fighting or training the Parlia- 
ment's soldiers were engaged in searching the Scriptures 
and in prayer. Swearing, intemperance, and immorality 
were freely given up in order that the army might 
become a fitting instrument for the execution of the 
divine will. Men found themselves inspired by new 
ideals. And they began to win engagements instead 
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of losing them: Gloucester, Newbury, Hull, Lincoln, 
Gainsborough, Nantwich and Alsford—victories such as 
these, they felt, were indeed evidence that God was 
with them. And if God was with them, who could 
stand against them? 

The war was won. 

It would be enough today if even a small, but organ- 
ized, group of men felt themselves inspired by a common 
purpose no less selfless and confident. For when such 
a purpose is tenaciously held and passionately believed 
in it must inevitably flare up till it burns and spreads 
with the irresistible power and intensity of a forest fire. 

When man is without ideals his conduct is under the 
control of his impulses. But when a set of ideals is firmly 
implanted in his soul, and his reason is satisfied that 
they are worth pursuing, then indeed his will is aroused 
and assumes the control of his conduct. Paltry ideals 
can inspire no enthusiasm. The greater they are and 
the more difficult of attainment, so much the more 
eagerly will men strive to attain them. The British 
soldier must be encouraged to be satisfied with nothing 
less than the highest. 

This war will have been won when the British and 
Imperial forces have been inspired to believe that the 
overthrow of the Nazi regime is a task which has been 
imposed upon them by the divine will. 

Divine force to the physical is as infinity to one. 


Part Il 


PSYCHOLOGY AND LEADERSHIP 


"An Army of Harts led by a Lion, is better 
than an Army of Lions led by a Hart." 


—THE SOULDIERS CATECHISME, 1644 


Chapter Eleven 
THE ATTRIBUTES OF A LEADER 


Leadership is the art of dealing with human nature. 
To be more explicit, it is the art of influencing a body of 
people, by persuasion or example, to follow a line of 
action. It must never be contused with drivership—to 
coin a word—which is the art of compelling a body of 
people, by intimidation or force, to follow a line of 
action. The man who believes he will get the best out 
of his subordinates by "putting the fear of God into 
them'' ought not to be at large. Certainly he ought 
never to be allowed to exercise authority over man or 
beast. It is just as important that the subordinate should 
have confidence in himself as that he should have con- 
fidence in his leader, for self-confidence is essential to 
morale. The truly great leader is one who, by his own 
high example, inspires his followers with such an out- 
standing degree of self-confidence that they will carry 
out quickly, cheerfully and thoroughly whatever duties 
they are called upon to perform, or which may suggest 
themselves to individual initiative. 

The life of an army illustrates better than that of any 
other group the influence of leadership. A Commander- 
in-Chief may be a general of outstanding intellectual 
ability, and he may work out a plan of campaign that 
is perfect in every detail. But in the day of battle it is 
the fighting spirit of his troops that decides the issue. 
Indeed, no weapon has ever been invented, and no 
plan of defence has ever been thought out, that can 
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subdue the fighting spirit of a well-led army. And in 
these days of large forces and prolonged struggles the 
development of the fighting spirit depends not upon the 
generals—but upon the corporals, sergeants, subalterns, 
captains, majors and colonels. It is the part of these 
subordinate commanders to reflect the attributes and 
talents of their Commander-in-Chief, and to do this they 
must be able to exercise the art of leadership. And 
further, no well-organized army can afford to dispense 
with the initiative of the subordinate leaders, for it is 
the determining factor in modern war. 

In the days of the great Napoleon a veteran sergeant 
said to a young soldier one morning, "Boy, the Emperor 
is come; the Emperor is here.'' The young soldier asked, 


"How do you know it? | have been down to the 
General's quarters, and | have seen and heard nothing." 
The sergeant answered, ''l know he must be here. You 


don't seem to understand, but can't you see that all 
the world is up and stirring? Look at those expresses 
galloping along the road. Everything is moving. Our 
enemies have no need of their spectacles to see if he is 
with us. They will find out soon enough." The sergeant 
was proved to be right. He was a veteran and knew 
the signs. Napoleon was a man of action, and that 
attribute was reflected in his subordinates. 

The successful leader must stand in a certain relation 
to the group which he leads. He must be in sympathy 
with it—in tune with it—and yet in advance of it. To 
be in sympathy with it he must be a man of character 
and personality; and to be in advance of it he must 
possess these attributes in an exceptional degree. 

The words character and personality are often used 
as though they were synonymous. They are not. 

A distinguished American psychiatrist, Dr. Henry Link, 
has drawn the distinction by defining a man of character 
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as one who possesses the social virtues: he is industrious, 
conscientious, honest, true to his word, and steady in 
his habits. He may nevertheless be a dull and uninspir- 
ing individual, and completely lacking in what we mean 
when we say that a man has a good personality. Dr. 
Link then proceeds to define personality: ‘Personality is 
the extent to which the individual can convert his 
abilities and energies into habits and actions which suc- 
cessfully influence other people." 

That definition is so very important that it is worth 
repeating: 

"Personality is the extent to which the individual can 
convert his abilities and energies into habits and actions 
which successfully influence other people.’ 

Other things being equal, a man of average intel- 
ligence. who can play the piano, or drive a motor car, 
has more potential personality than a man of equal 
intelligence who can do neither. ‘Personality is the 
effect of acquired skill, both in work and in play, which 
gives the individual the power to attract and influence 
others.’ If a man only learns to balance a bottle on 
the end of his nose he will have increased the effect of 
his personality. 

"An outstanding personality,'' to quote Dr. Link, ''re- 
quires not only a variety of skills, but relative superiority 
in a few fields and distinct superiority in one. The chief 
superiority should be in a vocational field, and the 
others in the field of sports, hobbies and the social arts."’ 

In other words, a leader must first have a good general 
knowledge of his job. Second he should be a specialist 
at some branch of his job. And third, his mind should 
be flexible and comprehensive enough to express itself 
in interests that are not directly associated with his job. 

Sometimes we say of an individual that he has an 
inferiority complex. Unless we are trained psychologists, 
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with an extensive knowledge of psychological terms, we 
usually mean that the individual concerned is lacking in 
personality. And he is lacking in personality because he 
has failed to cultivate specific habits of success. A man 
does not succeed because he has personality, but he has 
personality because he has succeeded. 

The individual who has character without personality 
will generally think in terms only of himself. In the words 
of a famous cynic, he is an ‘'egoist who has no ego." 
He can be hard-working, truthful, honest, temperate, 
religiously minded—but thoroughly dull, selfish and un- 
popular. This type, which is by no means uncommon, 
has proved a source of constant embarrassment to the 
Christian church, and an occasion of malicious delight 
to her critics. 

It is personality that enables a man to think in terms 
of other people; and unless he can see things from the 
other person's point of view he will never make a suc- 
cessful leader. Leadership is a way of life. The indi- 
vidual who aspires to it must change his view-point and 
his habits. His interests must be focused not on himself 
but on other people. Selfishness must be replaced by 
selflessness. Several things will be repeated in this 
book and this is one of them: 

Leadership is a way of life. 

"It is the individual who is not interested in his fellow- 
men who has the greatest difficulties in life and provides 
the greatest injury to others. It is from among such 
individuals that all human failures spring.’ Such was 
the verdict of the late Dr. Alfred Adler who knew a 
great deal about human failure and mental misery. A 
man of personality is one who is interested in his fellows, 
and the greater his interest the more successful he is 
likely to be as a leader. 


If history proves anything it proves that great leaders 
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are not born but made. Leadership is not the pre- 
rogative of a class. Nelson, Napoleon, Cromwell, Wel- 
lington, Robert E. Lee, Stonewall Jackson—in what sense 
was any one of these a born leader? 

They were great leaders because they knew their job 
and they knew it thoroughly. They were well educated 
in their protession. They possessed the confidence that 
grows out of efficiency. And with a high standard of 
professional skill and knowledge they combined a deep 
personal regard for the men who served them. They 
had learned that men can be led only if they are willing 
to be led; and they went out of their way to make 
them willing. 


Chapter Twelve 
CHARACTER AND PERSONALITY 


The reward of success is personality. Although per- 
sonality can exist apart from character—and very often 
does—yet it is true to say that in a leader character 
must be the foundation of personality. A personality 
that is not built upon character will never lead. And 
much less will it ever inspire. 

The man who has one hundred per cent character and 
only fifty per cent intelligence is more richly endowed 
than the man who has one hundred per cent intelligence 
and only fifty per cent character. It is a common mis- 
take to estimate an individual's ability by his standard 
of intelligence. The possession of a high intelligence is 
by no means a guarantee of success in any walk of life. 
As one psychologist expresses the matter: ''For all prac- 
tical purposes of life, social intelligence wins over ab- 
stract intelligence ten to one. Abstract intelligence 
knows what to do, but social intelligence knows how 
to get it done." 

It is quite common, for example, for a person of high 
intelligence to be unable to handle his fellow-men, or 
to be lacking in common sense, or to be in need of drive, 
whereas another of less intelligence may possess these 
attributes and succeed where the former fails. 

Character is the ability to face facts, and it springs 
out of self-discipline. The man who cannot handle him- 
self well will not handle other people any better. "'l 
can't" should not be in the vocabulary of anyone who 
aspires to be a successful leader. ‘'l can't remember 
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names, ‘| can't remember faces," ''l can't get out of 
bed in the mornings,"’ "| know | smoke too much, but | 
can't cut it down''—the individual who persists in allow- 
ing himself to indulge in excuses of this nature had better 
abandon all ambitions of leadership. 

Stanley Russell writes: ‘Down the streets of Ports- 
mouth, more than a hundred years ago, walked a sailor 
with one arm, one eye, a persistent state of nerves, and 
unable to tread a ship's deck without being seasick. 
Indeed, he would probably have been in a home for in- 
curables—were not his name Horatio Nelson. The man's 
spirit drove the flesh." And the same kind of spirit is 
available for every man who will go to the trouble of 
acquiring it. 

It is useless for a leader to have a high intelligence 
and a flashy personality if his character is such that his 
worthiest subordinates instinctively hold him in con- 
tempt. If he is intemperate, if he is not industrious, if 
he cannot keep his word, if he cannot control his temper, 
if he is not straight, if he is unjust with a single member 
of his group, the effect of whatever personality and 
intelligence he possesses will correspondingly decrease. 
The leader who is not steady in his habits is often able 
to attain a measure of popularity with the riff-raff— 
to whose worst instincts he appeals—for the sufficient 
reason that he keeps them in countenance; but he will 
never command the confidence and respect of that 
large body of decent and reliable men on whom he must 
ultimately depend for the prompt and efficient execution 
of his orders. 

In order to lead a man must be in advance of his 
group. He cannot lead from behind or even from the 
ranks. He can shout and shove, but shouting and shoving 
are always exhausting and rarely effective. An ap- 
pointed leader must be accepted by the led as the most 
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able man in the group before he is followed blindly. 
It is not sufficient that he should have ability. The effect 
of his personality must be such as to inspire confidence 
in his ability. 

The question is often asked: Can personality be 
developed? If personality is the reward of success there 
is simply no limit to its development. Success in some 
form or other can be achieved every day. A man may 
succeed in mastering the fiddle, and by doing so he 
will develop his personality. But unless he has a natural 
gift for music he might spend his time far more profit- 
ably in chopping sticks. It is much wiser and more 
economical for a man to find out what are his own 
natural gifts, and to develop and train them. If he 
has a gift for languages, then, of course, he will study 
languages. But he should ask himself: How can | make 
use of this new accomplishment? How can | make it 
part of my life? A man has no business to go through 
life dallying with this and that when he does not know 
all there is to know about the job which provides his 
bread and butter. The successful leader is a man who 
has learnt to put first things first. 

But no man can be a great, or even a good, leader 
merely through study. He must possess courage, self- 
reliance and coolness in danger. These qualities are not 
derived from education but often they can be de- 
veloped. Apart from the recreational importance of 
games they are of definite value in developing a man's 
powers of leadership. It is impossible to harden the 
body without at the same time steeling the will. Not 
only are field games the means of instilling coolness, 
courage and self-reliance, but they teach a man in a 
very practical manner that the co-operative efforts of 
the team are far more effective than the isolated efforts 
of individuals. Moreover, if a man learns to ride a horse, 
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to play cricket or football, to shoot or fish, to play golf, 
or even bridge, the effect of his personality will quite 
definitely increase, for he is able to influence a larger 
circle of people than before. He has acquired a new 
accomplishment and added to the general stock of his 
ability. And as physical relaxation and recreation are 
essential under the strain and stress of modern life 
there would be no better way of spending part of one's 
leisure than by indulging in some form of sport. 

In ''Generalship: Its Diseases and Their Cure,"'* Major- 
General J. F. C. Fuller makes a characteristically 
vigorous attack, which is by no means unjustified, on 
the “cricket complex.’ It has inhibited us with ‘'the 
comfortable theory that to amuse ourselves is the most 
perfect way of learning to become soldiers." It needs 
to be pointed out that because a man is a brilliant 
athlete it by no means follows that he has the qualities 
that make a leader. He can be an athlete of inter- 
national reputation, and yet barely half-witted. But 
such cases are exceptional. Athletic ability and intel- 
lectual ability not uncommonly go together. 

Three points, however, ought to be emphasized: 
{1} Many great leaders have had no aptitude for games; 
(2) In no circumstances ought games and sports to be 
allowed to come before work and duty; and (3) The 
man who has no aptitude for games—who was born 
with two left hands or two left feet—ought never to be 
compelled to play them. His sense of failure will react 
unfavourably on his personality. 

In discussing the value of religion in relation to leader- 
ship the cynical might well be excused for enquiring 
whether it is proposed to analyse the attributes of leader- 
ship on the level of a Sunday School tract. But the truth 
must not be shirked for fear of giving offence. That 
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religion can play a large part in the making of a leader 
no one can deny. The number of devout, God-fearing 
men who hold high rank in the three fighting services is 
very striking. It would, however, be more fitting if a 
regimental officer were allowed to speak on this point. 
In his ''Talks on Leadership,'' a book which is familiar to 
every regular artillery officer, Basilisk writes: 

"Though a spirit warmed by the fires of religion is 
not essential to the making of a great leader yet it is 
a fact, and if a coincidence then a very striking one, 
that almost all our great leaders in the field have been 
pre-eminently religious men. From the Black Prince, 
Henry V and Cromwell, through Marlborough and Nel- 
son, to that band of Mutiny heroes, John Nicholson, 
Outram, the Lawrences and Havelock, down to our own 
time—Lords Wolseley and Roberts, Sir Evelyn Wood 
and Kitchener—we see the same characteristic. And 
our American cousins admit it in the persons of their 
great national leaders, George Washington, Stonewall 
Jackson and Robert E. Lee. There can be no doubt that 
the troops respect and trust an officer who without 
parading his religion does not attempt to hide or disown 
it. Other things being equal a religiously disposed 
officer is the better leader." 

The God-fearing leader brings to his job something 
that others do not possess. He brings faith, and that 
single attribute is of inestimable value. For faith can 
accomplish the impossible. Military science said that 
Wolfe could not capture Quebec. Faith said he could. 
And faith was right. A precipitous cliff-side was scaled 
by an armed force, in perfect silence, in the dead of 
night. Faith had removed another mountain. 

A leader must be inspired with the conviction: | am 
going to succeed. The man who becomes a millionaire 
is a man who will go to more trouble to make sixpence 
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than the ordinary man will take to make a pound. Ask 
any eminently successful man what he considers the 
secret of success, and he will reply to this effect: "Once 
you start a job never let go. Keep hard at it till you 
have accomplished what you set out to do. When you 
have finished begin something new. Never admit de- 
feat." 

The man who becomes an outstanding leader is a man 
who will go to more trouble to understand and handle a 
single individual than the ordinary man will take to 
understand and handle an army. If a man cannot handle 
a single individual well he will never handle a group 
any better. 


Chapter Thirteen 


PRESTIGE 


Qualities of leadership are partly natural and partly 
acquired. That some men can make themselves more 
readily obeyed than others cannot be denied. In every 
great leader—as in every other genius—there is some 
magic quality that defies definition and analysis. How 
far that particular quality is natural, and how far it is 
acquired, it is not easy to say; but certainly it is 
neither completely one nor the other. Nor is it the 
inheritance of a particular class. The general laws of 
biology and psychology recognize no favourites. 

In ‘Morale and Its Enemies'' Hocking points out that 
"The relation of command and obedience is not a 
relation between two individuals: a third and invisible 
party to the situation is always present—the authority 
of the state and army." That is true in theory, but in 
practice the point is of little consequence. Any one 
who has exercised command in the services knows very 
well that personality is more powerful than the Manual 
of Military Law. There is a very great difference be- 
tween the command of a military officer and that of a 
civil official. The village constable tells the doctor he 
drives too fast, and orders him not to do it again. And 
the doctor obeys. Behind the constable is the authority 
of a third party—the State—of which he himself is 
merely the instrument. On another occasion the doctor, 
in his capacity of medical officer of health, orders the 
village constable to attend to his drains. And he obeys. 
In giving the order the doctor is the instrument of the 
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same invisible authority which upheld the constable. In 
each case the actual command belonged to this third 
party, for it alone had the authority to issue it and the 
power to enforce obedience. 

In the same way when a _ newly-appointed lance- 
corporal first gives the order to ''Fall in'' he is backed 
by a perfect hierarchy of authority which includes his 
Sergeant-Major, Company-Commander, Commanding 
Officer, General Officer Commanding-in-Chief, the 
Army Council, and both Houses of Parliament. But 
he will derive little comfort from the knowledge that 
this imposing array of power is marshalled behind him. 
His voice will still sound weedy and his knees still knock. 
He is as much an instrument of the State as the con- 
stable or the doctor, yet before he is that he is a 
member—and the leader—oft this very group. He is 
conscious that his own personality plays the chief part 
in the transaction, for the very manner in which his 
order is delivered determines the kind of response which 
is stimulates. 

Nor is that all. He must consider how his subordi- 
nates will act when they are beyond the reach of orders, 
for that is the crucial test of leadership. His command 
is not an occasional or a temporary affair, but a settled 
relationship between himself and a group of individuals. 
When he gives orders to strange individuals who do not 
belong to his own particular group, then indeed it is 
the army which is obeyed rather than himself. But 
within his own group his command must be based upon 
his own personality, or it is based upon nothing at all. 
He is not appointed to enforce obedience, but to 
inspire it. 

In an army, at any rate, it is not possible to divorce 
command from leadership. Every officer or non-com- 
missioned officer who makes the slightest attempt to 
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stand on the army's feet should be elbowed aside and 
told to stand on his own. There is no divine right of 
leaders. Even if they are not appointed by popular 
election at any rate they are acknowledged and main- 
tained by popular consent—or they are not leaders, 
whatever else they may be. 

In every army the importance of leadership is recog- 
nized, and a system of graded ranks is essential to its 
organization. Everything is done to give the leaders of 
each grade the greatest possible prestige: chevrons and 
badges of rank, salutes, separate messes, red tabs, brass 
hats, etc. But though much can be done in this way, 
unless the men appointed as leaders have in some degree 
the superior qualities required of their position the whole 
organization will prove of little value. 

A leader must have a prestige of his own in addition 
to that which is conferred upon him by virtue of his 
rank and appointment, and, more than that, it must 
be the right kind of prestige. In the eyes of many a 
man has prestige because he runs three motor-cars. In 
the eyes of some others he has prestige because he can 
drink all his friends under the table. Or he may even 
have a well-merited prestige as a result of being an 
excellent horseman or a brilliant athlete. But in none of 
these cases is the prestige of such a nature as to inspire 
an unequivocal confidence in his leadership. The prestige 
so essential to a leader is moral rather than physical 
or intellectual: his subordinates want to feel that he has 
the character, or the will-power, to do the right thing, 
no matter what the circumstances, and that he can be 
relied upon at all times. 

That is not to say that physical and_ intellectual 
prestige are not important. Indeed they are so very 
important that a leader must take pains to make the 
best of whatever presence he has, and attend to the 
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least detail of his dress. If he is small of stature he 
may take courage from the knowledge that so were 
many great leaders—including Napoleon and Roberts— 
who nevertheless knew how to obey and be obeyed. 
But he should be punctilious in compensating for any 
natural defects by acquiring new accomplishments. Every 
leader must endeavour to have his job at his finger tips, 
and still find time to qualify as a well-informed man of 
wide interests. He must look alive and alert. If he 
is naturally diffident he must cultivate an absorbing in- 
terest in the social welfare of his group. And if he is 
naturally assertive he would be wise to train himself in 
the virtue of humility. 

It is commonly supposed that the assertive type makes 
the best leader, but this is a dangerous illusion. Cer- 
tainly he knows how to get things done so long as he 
can give matters his own personal attention. But though 
he can drive men he can rarely inspire them. He is 
unable to command all those important extras which 
subordinates so willingly concede of their own personal 
initiative to a leader whom they instinctively like. A 
good leader gets things done with a maximum of will- 
ingness and a minimum of effort. The assertive type gets 
things done, but with a minimum of willingness and a 
maximum of effort. He would vary the emphasis of 
Napoleon's aphorism to make it read: Physical force to 
the moral is as three to one. This is bad economy. 

A leader must look the part and live the part. He 
must be thoroughly reliable and efficient. He must be 
absolutely straight and scrupulously just. He must 
be courageous, forbearing and generous. He must be 
able to see everything from the view-point of his 
subordinates as well as of his superiors. And when all 
these things have been mellowed by the experience of 
command, then indeed he may modestly but confidently 
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affirm with the centurion: ''l also am a man set under 
authority, having under me soldiers, and | say unto one, 
Go, and he goeth, and to another, Come, and he 
cometh." 

But no one will ever make an outstanding leader 
unless he can talk, for it is chiefly through speech that 
man expresses his personality. "Among the many forms 
of the psychological ‘it’ there is perhaps none so im- 
portant as oratory—to explain what you want, and to 
put your verve and enthusiasm over to your hearers.’ 
Who thought of that? A leading statesman? A teacher 
of elocution? A Hollywood film producer? None of 
these. It comes from General Sir George McMunn, 
late of the Indian army. Not only is he a great student 
of history, and a writer of distinction, but he has spent 
the best part of his life handling regular soldiers— 
Indian as well as European—and we may take it he 
knows what he is talking about. 

Leadership and command gravitate to the man who 
can talk. A politician is raised to cabinet rank not be- 
cause he is strong and silent, but because by his speech 
he can inspire confidence and arouse enthusiasm. A 
trade-union leader does not graduate from the work- 
shop because he is a more skilled fitter or carpenter 
than his work-mates, but because he knows how to ex- 
press his personality through speech. In every pro- 
fession the man who can talk coherently and convinc- 
ingly is instinctively followed. To repeat a statement 
that was made earlier: Leadership is the art of in- 
fluencing a body of people, by persuasion or example, 
to follow a line of action. People are persuaded through 
speech. 

The man who has never trained himself to talk will 
generally regard oratory as a gift which is beyond the 
reach of all but a favoured few. This, of course, is a 
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mistake. It is as easy for the average man to become 
an accomplished speaker as to become an accomplished 
driver of a motor car. The most ready way for any 
one who wishes to develop his personality is by teaching 
himself to talk to his fellow men. There is no magic in 
speech except in its effect. The ability to speak convinc- 
ingly is as necessary to a military leader as any other 
leader. 

Effective speech grows out of constant practice, and 
the application of a few simple rules. These can best 
be taught by parable, and that is the method which 
is adopted in the chapter that follows. 


Chapter Fourteen 
PERSONALITY AND SPEECH 


Fumbling at his equipment with restless fingers, 
Lieutenant Haversack gazed vaguely into the middle 
distance over the heads of his platoon which was drawn 
up before him. Then he began: 

"Er—I want—uh—I want you to pay—er—attention 
for a moment.’ (Drops his map case and slowly picks 
it up.) “Um—this platoon—seven platoon—has er— 
been dropped on by the C. O. for a rather sticky job." 
(Starts fiddling about with his compass.) ''Hem—it's this 
way—er—the bally old Hun has—er—established two 
what-do-you-call-ems—outposts—on the hill-side over 
there.'' (Blows his nose.) 'Hem—we have to—er—at 
any rate we have to try to tackle one of them—and— 
uh—Eight platoon will sort of—er—deal with the other." 
(Rubs his left eye.) "So see if you can sort of pull 
yourselves together.’ (Rubs his right eye.) ‘Stand still, 
Jones—you're on parade. Take his name, Sergeant: 
‘Moving in the ranks.’ So we must all sort of do our 
best—if you know what | mean. | don't think there is 
anything else." 

A hundred yards away Lieutenant Thunderbolt stood 
confident and erect looking into the eyes of his troops. 
Men," he began, "the Commanding Officer has chosen 
us for a lively mopping-up job. The enemy has estab- 
lished two outposts on the hill-side there. If they are 
not attended to at once they will give a great deal of 
trouble. We are going to attend to one of them! Seven 
platoon will attend to the other. You know the drill; 
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we've practised this kind of job scores of times. Lance- 
corporal Sniffkins and his section will bolt them with hand 
grenades. Private Mulvaney and his gang will then give 
them the works with the Bren gun. The rest of us will 
be placed so as to cut off their rereat. On no account 
must a single man be allowed to get away. So get stuck 
into them, and knock the lights out of them. Ready, 
men? Grand! Good old Blankshires! That's the spirit, 
Eight platoon! Let's go!" 

One of those platoons carried out the operation with 
complete success. The other failed. Which platoon 
succeeded? Which platoon failed? No prizes are 
offered for the right answers. 

When Haversack and Thunderbolt left their Battalion 
Headquarters they had the same immediate purpose in 
view. That purpose was to inform their men that they 
had been detailed for a raid. But the average soldier 
cannot be expected to work up any great enthusiasm 
about that. Raiding is a very dangerous business, and 
those who take part in it often get hurt—or worse. The 
instinct of self-preservation is very strong, and it is no 
use trying to fight battles as if there were no such thing. 
Haversack's technique was wrong from the start. 


He failed to look at the matter from the viewpoint 
of his men. 


Thunderbolt, on the other hand, began with the right 
idea. His purpose was exactly the same as Haversack's, 
but he adapted his technique to the occasion. He told 
far more healthy than the enemy knocking daylight out 
the enemy. That was the very thing Eight platoon 
wanted to do: knocking daylight out of the enemy was 
far more healthy than the enemy knocking dayligrt out 
of them. And according to their reasoning the Com- 
manding Officer knew what he was about when he chose 
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Eight platoon. Their pride was aroused. They would 
do what was required. 

Next, Haversack's manner was anything but reassur- 
ing. His hands were restless, indicating that his nerves 
were not under control. He avoided looking his men in 
the face. He appeared from his extraordinary speech 
to have but a very uncertain grasp of the situation, 
although actually he may have known it even better than 
Thunderbolt. He did not suggest that he had formu- 
lated any plan to deal with it. He found fault with his 
men at the very time when he needed all their loyalty 
and fighting spirit. He gave them the impression that 
the raid might not succeed, and so aroused their worst 
fears. How, in such circumstances could Seven platoon 
do otherwise than fail? 

Thunderbolt's presence inspired confidence. He stood 
erect, and by looking his men straight in the face he 
was able to inspire them with his own enthusiasm. He 
did not distract their attention from the matter in hand 
by fumbling about with his equipment. His speech was 
brisk and to the point, suggesting that he knew exactly 
what was required. He brought his men right into the 
plan of campaign; it was their ''party'’ as well as his. 
And it was going to succeed. The whole thing was 
"in the bag'’ before Eight platoon set out. How could 
they possibly fail? 


From this it is possible to set forth certain rules: 


(1) To inspire men to effective action it is necessary 
to propose something they want to do. 

(2) To inspire confidence a speaker should stand 
erect, chest high, and look his hearers in the face. 

(3) He should know what he is going to say before 
he starts to say it. 


(4) He should ask himself, "Why am | making this 
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speech?" If he does not know, then he should not 
make it. Every speech must have a definite purpose. 

(5) He must not indulge in mannerisms that distract 
attention. 

(6) He must work on the best, and not on the worst, 
feelings of his hearers. 

(7) He should use short words and sentences. 

(8) He should endeavor to bring his hearers into his 
speech. 

(9) He must speak up. 

(10) He must know when to stop. An effective speech 
can be spoiled by continuing just a minute too long. 

An authority on the art of public speaking, Albert J. 
Beveridge, has written: ''Not one immortal utterance 
can be produced which contains such expressions as ‘| 
may be wrong,’ or ‘In my humble opinion,’ or ‘In my 
judgment.’ The great speakers, in their highest moments, 
have always been so charged with aggressive conviction 
that they have announced their conclusions as ultimate 
truths. They speak ‘as one having authority,’ and there 
fore ‘the common people hear them gladly.’ " 

To develop his personality and impress it on others 
it is necessary for a man to be able to talk with fluency 
and conviction. Men will follow one who can talk. They 
will not follow one who is dumb. It is a good practice 
for a Commanding Officer to have all his subordinate 
officers in conference once a week, and encourage them 
to stand up and talk. There is only one way to learn to 
swim, and that is to get into the water. And there is 
only one way to learn to talk, and that is to stand on 
one's feet and talk. The art of speaking is acquired 
by speaking. 

A convenient method is for the Commanding Officer 
to ask each officer his opinion about some item on the 
agenda. At first, many of the younger officers will be 
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nervous and will say no more than that they agree with 
Major Howitzer or Captain Blunderbuss. But after a 
time they will realize it is much easier and less embarrass- 
ing to give tongue to one's own ideas than to go through 
life nodding agreement with those of other people. 
Nervousness goes out, and self-confidence comes in, 
immediately the novice feels he has a record of success- 
ful experiences behind him. 

Men have confidence in one who has confidence in 
himself. It would be absurd to expect them to have 
confidence in an individual who has no confidence in 
himself. No one can address his fellow men without 
revealing to some extent the kind of man he is. His 
knowledge and ability, his intelligence and personality 
are all on public show. The wise man will take pains to 
exhibit them to the best advantage. 


Chapter Fifteen 
THE PSYCHOLOGY OF INSTRUCTION 


Recently at a military instructional center a lecturer 
was interrupted by a nasal voice from the rear of the 
lecture room which protested in tones of exasperation, 
"Louder and funnier!" We all know from bitter experi- 
ence how he must have felt, and can envy the moral 
courage that was able to take such exquisite revenge. 

Most officers and non-commissioned officers find 
themselves called upon to instruct at some time or 
other. A leader who is a good instructor has obvious 
advantages over a leader who is a bad instructor. A 
bad instructor may sometimes begin by evoking pity, 
but he invariably ends by causing irritation. The man 
who cannot convey his ideas coherently and convincingly 
will never make a great leader. 

No one can talk interestingly and refreshingly for any 
length of time unless he reads, for in reading we acquire 
words, images and ideas. It is essential for one whose 
business it is to instruct, no matter what form the in- 
struction takes, to know what is going on in the world. 
He must know each day's news the day it breaks. The 
man who does not know what everyone else knows will 
not be credited with knowing what no one else knows. 
A definite time should be set aside each day for the 
reading of newspapers, magazines and books. And 
every combatant officer should pay regard to the ad- 
vice of Napoleon: "The only right way of learning the 
science of war is to read and re-read the campaigns of 
the great captains.'' For the beginner these campaigns 
can best be studied in the pages of biography. 
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Everyone who sets out to read intelligently will find it 
profitable to keep a scrap-book, for a great deal of 
what is read is otherwise forgotten before it can be put 
to good use. A well-stocked scrap-book will always 
provide some material for a talk on any subject under 
the sun. 

Although reading is the most ready and fruitful 
source of ideas and information, yet it should be re- 
membered that ideas and information gleaned from a 
printed page do not really belong to the reader till 
they have been mentally digested. And the most valu- 
able method of making acquired ideas and information 
of one's own is to discuss them in conversation. ‘'Con- 
ference maketh a ready man," says Bacon, and certainly 
it is of the highest importance in teaching a man to 
marshal his facts coherently, and to build up a case 
that is proof against attack. In conversation, too, we 
are able to agument our information as well as test 
the validity of our conclusions. 

When preparing material for instructional purposes it 
is a wise plan always to have much more available than 
one intends to use. Not only does this give the in- 
structor a feeling of confidence, but if things take an 
unexpected turn, and they sometimes do, it is easy to 
adapt oneself to the changed circumstances. The un- 
used material can be used on another occasion. 

If the instruction is to take the form of a lecture there 
are three main methods of preparing it: 

(1) Writing out the lecture and reading it. Of the 
three this has the least to commend it, for the instructor 
is unable to give his attention to the class. The result 
is that one's hearers soon become bored and restless. 

(2) Writing out the lecture and committing it to mem- 
ory. This method has its advantages, but it involves a 
great deal of unnecessary labour. And if the memory 
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fails during the course of the lecture the effect might 
well be disastrous. 

(3) The extemporaneous method. Here the material 
is carefully prepared beforehand in the sense that the 
lecturer knows exactly what facts he is going to use, 
and the order he will adopt in using them. The actual 
language in which the facts are stated comes naturally 
and fluently as the lecture proceeds. This method, which 
is undoubtedly the best, does not preclude the use of 
notes. 

There are combinations of these three methods which 
need hardly engage our attention, except to point out 
that a lecturer who uses the extemporaneous method will 
find it necessary to memorize his outline if he does not 
use notes. 

It is a common complaint amongst those who are new 
to the work of instructing or lecturing that although they 
know what they want to say yet they do not know how to 
introduce their subject. The importance of a good in- 
troduction is generally recognized. An audience can be 
roused to rapt attention or made completely indifferent 
in the first minute. If in that time a speaker can manage 
to impress his hearers he will probably be followed to the 
end. But if in that time he does not impress them he 
must continue under a serious handicap. 

Every instructor must begin by adjusting himself to his 
squad or class, and the instructor who is vain enough to 
imagine that he can adjust other people to himself is 
doomed to failure. He must make the best of whatever 
presence he has. He must not adopt a slovenly attitude, 
but stand alert and erect. A man who is standing has a 
psychological advantage over others who are sitting. 
What the instructor has to say must seem important even 
before he begins to say it. The instruction begins im- 
mediately a speaker takes up his position, and before 
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ever he opens his mouth. And when he does open his 
mouth, every word must be heard without the slightest 
strain being imposed on the listener. Persons who have 
to strain in order to catch what is being said very soon 
grow weary and cease to give attention. 

An opening sentence ought never to be commonplace. 
If an instructor begins by saying: ''l am going to talk this 
morning about the composition of an army,’ then he 
must not complain if the class assumes an attitude of re- 
pose. A commonplace opening suggests that the whole 
subject is commonplace, whilst an arresting opening sug- 
gests that the whole subject is arresting. To a class of 
gunners, for instance, the instructor might begin: ''We 
all know that the Royal Regiment of Artillery is the big- 
gest and best in the whole army. But there are other 
regiments; and this morning we are going to discuss how 
an army on active service is built up, what it consists of 
besides artillery, and what the other branches of the 
service do when the battle is joined." 

In this instance the class is brought into the lecture 
with the first word—we. So it is going to be their lec- 
ture as well as the lecturer's? Good. Immediately they 
are given a personal reason for listening. Next, the 
lecturer makes a statement with which they are proud 
to concur: "Our regiment is the biggest and best in 
the whole army." He is a man of very sound sense, they 
feel, and well worth listening to. Go on! 

A lecturer ought never to open with a sentence that 
creates doubt or provokes annoyance. He should begin 
with a statement that, without being commonplace, will 
find ready acceptance. If an audience is able to ac- 
cept wholeheartedly the first three or four statements 
which a speaker makes, then the chances are it will ac- 
cept all the others. 
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In regard to the actual delivery of a lecture there are 
certain points of psychological interest and value: 

(1) A lecturer must never try to impress a class with his 
own cleverness. Other people are chiefly interested in 
their own cleverness, and if anything tends to give them 
a feeling of inferiority they will usually try to justify them- 
selves by mentally challenging what they are told. 

(2) He should always state his points, and never argue 
them. An argumentative style is apt to arouse in others 
a feeling of hostility. 

(3) The most important personal element in making a 
talk interesting is one's own enthusiasm for the subject. 
Enthusiasm—like measles—is catching. 

(4) If questions are asked, the same two or three per- 
sons should not be allowed to make all the answers. In a 
discussion an endeavour should be made to get every- 
one to say something. 

(5) A question must never be framed in this form: 
"Snooks, how many battalions are there in an infantry 
brigade? If it is, Sniffkins, O'Grady and company, will 
not bother to find the answer. Rather should it ask, 
"How many battalions are there in an infantry brigade— 
Private Snooks?'' No name should be mentioned till the 
whole class has mentally responded. 

(6) A lecturer should not walk about while speaking. 
If he does the class will concentrate its attention on his 
movements rather than on his words. 

If an instructor has prepared his subject well—and he 
has no business to be instructing if he has not—then 
whatever notes he has with him should be of the scanti- 
est. A constant reference to notes, except for technical 
details, etc., detracts from the force of delivery. Any 
one who aims at being a really first-rate instructor or 
lecturer will take pains to rely less and less upon notes 
till he is able to dispense with them altogether. 
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Hardly less important than the introduction of a lec- 
ture is the conclusion, for if that is good the class will 
more readily take away the impression that the whole was 
good. Here it is generally a wise plan for the lecturer 
to recapitulate very briefly the points that have been 
brought out without wearying the class with unnecessary 
repetitions. He should never conclude with some in- 
determinate phrase, such as: ‘Well, there you are, and 
that's about all there is to it,'' but finish with a telling 
sentence that is likely to be remembered. 

It is recorded that when old Samuel Rogers told a 
story that failed to produce a laugh he would observe 
in a reflective tone: ''The curious part of that story is 
that stupid people never see the point of it." This 
device never failed to stimulate loud, though belated, 
guffaws. 

A good instructor will aim at giving his class the im- 
pression that they have been clever enough to grasp every 
point that was made; and in the event of a discussion it 
is wise to let them believe that they have discovered the 
truth for themselves. There are tricks in every trade, and 
by far the most difficult and important trick in the trade 
of a speaker is to be completely self-effacing. An audi- 
ence should be conscious of what is being said rather 
than of the person who says it. It should believe that 
the ideas are its own rather than the speaker's. And 
it should be allowed to take to itself the credit for what 
it has grasped. 

Leadership is indeed a way of life. 


Chapter Sixteen 
EXAMPLE 


When a man joins one of the services he feels like a 
fish out of water. Everything is new to him. Probably 
for the first time since he was born he finds himself in 
a world of strangers. The sooner he is made to feel at 
home the sooner he will settle down to serious training. 
It seems to be taken for granted that a man cannot 
really be happy in the services, and that the best that 
can be done is to make life bearable. The good leader 
will make it his business to keep the members of his 
group not only contented but happy. The second best 
is just not good enough. 

When an officer or non-commissioned officer takes 
over a new group of men he will go a long way towards 
creating a good impression, and winning their confi- 
dence, if he observes certain common-sense rules. A 
group is likely to keep its first impression of its leader 
even though the impression be false. Therefore it is a 
sound plan to turn the tables and begin by giving the 
group something to do. Before addressing a word of 
introductory speech to the men he should give them 
five minutes’ energetic drill. This will impress them with 
the fact that he means business and is to be obeyed. 
Moreover, he has gained the initial psychological advan- 
tage of having placed himself in the position of one who 
is forming a judgment of his men, instead of his men 
forming a judgment of him. 

This matter having been satisfactorily settled the 
group may take its ease while the leader introduces him- 
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self in words that ought not to occupy more than three 
minutes. He should make quite sure beforehand that 
they have been told his name. His identity is thus estab- 
lished. He is an individual. He should go out of 
his way to be friendly and create a good impression. 
Why not? 

If he can raise a laugh so much the better, but it 
must not be at someone's expense. He should tell his 
men that he is going to back them up, and ask them to 
back him up by “jumping to it," and by being clean, 
and smart and soldierly. The leader wants the best sec- 
tion, or platoon or company in the regiment. It is in 
the interest and power of his men to give it him, and 
give it him they certainly will if he goes to the trouble 
of handling them properly. The men themselves want 
to belong to the best platoon in the company, and to 
the best company in the battalion. The average decent 
and well-brought up Englishman has no wish to “dodge 
the column.'' When troops begin to shirk there is some- 
thing wrong with the leadership. 

The men who compose a badly-run group will very 
soon reflect in their own characters all the vices which 
they see around them. To take this "dodging the column” 
business: we are sometimes told that the British soldier's 
greatest weakness is the fact that he is casual, and that 
if he can “dodge the column" he will do so. This is sheer 
nonsense. The Empire cannot have been built up by 
shirkers. For hundreds of years the British soldier has 
proved that he is without an equal. Again and again 
he has taken on his opponents at odds of three to one, 
and found himself at no disadvantage. No doubt he 
has his weaknesses, but these are more often due to 
faulty organization and indifferent leadership. 

“Hanging about" is the curse of the British army. 
Far too much time is allowed for everything. We are 
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training men for battles that will be fought out at in- 
credible speed, when every single minute will be pre- 
cious, and yet we loiter around as if time was the least 
important thing in life. The psychological effect of this 
is simply disastrous. To take one instance—the weekly 
day parade. In the average unit it drags on for at least 
an hour, and in some cases very much longer. It starts 
with Abbot and goes right through the alphabet till it 
concludes with Yule; but Yule is made to parade at the 
same time as Abbot. In the winter he freezes in the cold, 
and in the summer he fries in the heat—and is expected 
to like. It is the height of madness to punish men for 
not being keen and alert if they are living under a sys- 
tem that encourages procrastination and idleness. 

Unpunctuality on the part of a subordinate rank is 
quite properly treated as a crime. In a superior it is an 
infinitely more serious failing, not only because of the 
great inconvenience and exasperation it causes, but be- 
cause it is damaging to efficiency and destructive of 
morals. 

If troops are to be made keen and alert then every- 
thing from reveille to last-post must go like clockwork. 
There must be no hanging about. Strict punctuality must 
be demanded of all ranks. Officers and non-commissioned 
officers must set an example. It is the duty and privilege 
of leaders to—lead. 

Before an officer or non-commissioned officer can be 
a successful leader his subordinates must have confidence 
in him (a) as a man, and (b) as a soldier. They will judge 
him as a man by his character and personality; and as a 
soldier by his appearance and ability. Does he want his 
men to be the best turned-out in the regiment? Then 
he must set them an example. His ambition is much 
more likely to be realized if his own turn-out is faultless. 
lf he wants his men to “jump to it'' then he must de- 
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velop a word of command that is incisive and compelling. 
If he wants to ensure a loyal attitude towards himself 
then he must go out of his way to be loyal alike to his 
subordinates and superiors. If he wants to have the most 
efficient group in his unit then he had better take care 
to be the most efficient leader in his unit. Like breeds 
like. Men will mould themselves according to the pat- 
tern of a leader whom they respect. It is not sufficiently 
realized that they are proud, and even boastful of an 
efficient leader, for they share in his glory. 

The group must be regarded as a team, and the leader 
as the captain of the team. The captain of a team does 
not stand on the touchline roaring criticism and advice. 
He gets into the thick of the game, encouraging his men 
by his own enthusiasm and example. If the occasion de- 
mands it, then officers and non-commissioned officers 
should never hesitate to take off their tunics, roll up their 
sleeves and join actively in the job. The psychological 
effect of such complete identity of purpose is simply 
staggering. 

The members of the team from the Commanding 
Officer downwards should know each other thoroughly. 
Only too often the Commanding Officer is regarded by 
his men as a species of policeman whose unaccustomed 
proximity bodes ill for all parties, but especially for the 
troops, and whose chief occupation would appear to be 
the committing of malefactors to the guardhouse. How 
can morale be cultivated under conditions such as these? 

It is essential that troops should see their Command- 
ing Officer constantly when they are in training taking 
an absorbing interest in the progress of their work. It 
would be a sound practice if once a week at least he 
drilled each company in his battalion, and even smaller 
formations at times. Needless to say these occasions 
should be quite informal and impromptu, otherwise in- 
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efficient Company Commanders will have their men 
"spitting and polishing’ for days beforehand, and what 
ought to be an interesting, and even inspiring, inter- 
lude in their training will be looked forward to with 
loathing and dread. 

The Company Commander should drill each platoon 
as often as possible. The Platoon Commander should 
drill each section. And these junior officers should be 
given the opportunity of drilling other and larger for- 
mations than their own. By such methods they would 
gain confidence in their own powers of command; and 
the complete unit would become familiar with its leaders. 
A spirit of comradeship and confidence would be born 
that would prove unconquerable in the day of battle. 
Men are much more likely to back up leaders they know 
than leaders whom they only half know. 

The officer who is an athlete will, of course, represent 
his group in whatever sport he excels. The psychological 
effect of his presence on the field is in itself a valuable 
contribution to his side. If he is not an athlete then he 
had better busy himself in some form of activity con- 
nected with games. If he can referee a game let him do 
so. Every officer and non-commissioned officer who can 
be spared from duty should watch an important match. 
If the leaders show themselves to be men of energy, and 
enthusiasm, with a burning interest in all the affairs of 
the group, their subordinates will follow them blindly 
through fire and water. 


Chapter Seventeen 
WHAT'S IN A NAME? 


It is recorded that when Disraeli was accosted by any- 
one who claimed acquaintance, but whose name and 
face he had forgotten, he used always to enquire in a 
tone of affectionate solicitude, "And how is the old com- 
plaint?"' 

Disraeli was a very wise man. He knew that human 
beings like to talk about themselves and to be made 
to feel important. But more than that: he had learned 
that one of the greatest indignities we can inflict upon 
our fellow-man is to let him know we have forgotten his 
name. For we have let him see that we do not regard 
him as a person of the slightest consequence. 

Anyone who aspires to be a successful leader must 
exploit to the .full whatever qualities of character and 
personality and intelligence he possesses. It is an idle 
excuse for a man to claim, "'l can't remember names." 
A leader must make it his business to remember names. 
We do not forget our own names or the names of our 
friends. If we did we would be given a ticket and 
clapped in a home. To tell the truth we do not easily 
forget anyone's name if we regard him as a person of 
importance. 

A leader must regard each separate member of his 
group as of the greatest importance. Dale Carnegie, 
who knows more about applying psychology to human 
relations than any other man, says this: "A man's name 
is to him the most important thing in the English lan- 
guage.’ 
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Dale Carnegie has a refreshing habit of talking very 
good sense. 

"A man's name is to him the most important thing 
in the English language." 

That is one of the first lessons to be learnt by anyone 
who aspires to win the confidence of his fellow-men. 

The army leader of modern times who was most 
idolized by his troops was the late Field-Marshal Lord 
Roberts. He was said to possess an uncanny gift of 
remembering names. What was his method? He would 
ride up behind a column of troops on the march and 
quietly ask an officer in the rear: 

"What Company is this?" 

""D' company, sir." 

“What is the name of that man who is limping?" 

"Snooks, sir." 

"And the lance-corporal next to Snooks?" 

"Sniffkins, sir." 

"And the man immediately in front of Snooks?" 

"O'Grady, sir." 

With this information duly registered in his mind 
Lord Roberts would then ride ahead: 

"Hullo, so it's Private Snooks! Are your poor old feet 
troubling you? I'm so sorry. You've stuck it out magnifi- 
cently, Private Snooks. That's grand. Keep going, my 
fine fellow, keep going. Platoon Commander: see that 
Private Snooks gets every attention at the first available 
opportunity. We must have him fit again as soon as 
possible. 

"So you're there, Lance-Corporal Sniffkins! It's very 
gallant of you to carry Private Snooks' rifle. That's the 
spirit | like to see in a non-commissioned officer. Thank 
you, Corporal, thank you. 

"What! Private O'Grady here, too? How much serv- 
ice have you now? Eighteen months! Why, you're step- 
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ping it out like a veteran. You're as smart a young sol- 
dier as every | set eyes on. Next time you write home 
tell them what | said about you. You'll be a credit to 
your regiment one day, Private O'Grady. 

"Well done, 'D' Company. I'm proud of every man 
amongst you. Show the enemy your mettle when we 
catch up with him. Lace him, 'D' Company. Shoot 
straight. Let him see what British troops are made of. 
Carry on, 'D' Company. Carry on!" 

Do we need to be told that ''D'' Company was good 
for another ten miles, and quite undaunted by odds of 
five to one? 

It might be asked, "Did not the methods of Lord 
Roberts amount to sheer humbug?" Most certainly they 
did not. No man that ever lived was more proud of 
his soldierly profession, nor had a deeper and more last- 
ing affection for those who served under him. He was 
wise enough to realize the vast importance of being able 
to call a man by his own name; and in taking the trouble 
to find out the man's name beforehand he was per- 
fectly sincere. He asked because he really wanted to 
know. And having been told a name he remembered it, 
not because he had a good memory, but because he had 
a big heart. 

When we call a man by his name we give him an 
identity. He is no longer a man in the crowd, but an 
individual. We have given him a sense of importance 
and a feeling of confidence and respect. 

To be able to remember names is not a gift, and to 
forget names is not an indication of a weak memory. 
When we have a strong personal interest in a man we 
have little difficulty in remembering his name. 

Most people can remember about five hundred names, 
but with a little training and method the mind is able to 
cope with considerably more. A good plan is to write 
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down in a special notebook a list of ten names, in the 
first place, devoting a page to each name. All the 
details by which it is possible to identify each person 
should be added: his job, rank, appearance, home town, 
etc. When a name has been learnt no opportunity 
should be lost of accosting that particular individual, 
and addressing him by name. 

In conversation he should be encouraged to talk 
about himself: he should be asked about his family, his 
home, and his job. All relevant information should go 
down in the notebook, and it must be constantly 
checked. He will soon begin to realize that he is re- 
garded as a person of interest and importance. That 
is a good thing for him, and it is a good thing for 
his leaders. 

When ten names have been completely mastered at- 
tention should be given to an additional ten. By con- 
stant reference to the notebook it is possible to ascertain 
progress. 

The effect which a senior officer can produce by 
stopping a private soldier and addressing him by name 
is electrical. Needless to say, no one should ever be 
asked his name if it is possible to learn it in any other 
way. If a man's name is momentarily forgotten care 
should be taken to conceal the fact from him. 

Not only ought troops to know the names of all the 
officers in the regiment, but in addition they should 
know those of their Brigadier, Divisional Commander, 
Corps Commander, and Army Commander, together 
with all facts concerning these senior officers that are 
of interest and importance: the regiments in which they 
served, the appointments they have held, their decora- 
tions, etc. All this helps to build up esprit de corps and 
is an aid to good morale. Troops cannot be expected to 
have confidence in a Divisional Commander, for in- 
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stance, if they do not even know his name. Until they 
do know his name, and a great deal about him, he 
might just as well not exist so far as they are concerned. 

It used to be a custom in the army—and a very 
good custom too—never to address a non-commissioned 
officer or a private soldier without mentioning his rank. 
Lance-Corporal Sniffkins has a right to be called Lance- 
Corporal Sniffkins on all occasions, and not merely when 
he is on parade. Private Snooks feels proud when he is 
called Private Snooks. Why not let him feel proud? If 
he is given a feeling of dignity he will try to live up to it. 

Subordinates should be discouraged from referring to 
their superiors by initials. A General Officer Command- 
ing-in-Chief is the Commander-in-Chief and not the 
C.-in-C. The Commanding Officer of a regiment ought 
not to allow himself to be referred to by every Tom, 
Dick and Harry as the C. O. Warrant officers and non- 
commissioned officers should not be referred to by 
letters as if they were brands of sauce. No one should 
be so ill-mannered as to call a medical officer Doe. And 
no one could blame the dental officer for being re- 
veneged on a patient who had ever called him—Toothy. 

Is there any wonder that the English are considered 
to possess a remarkable aptitude for the gentle art of 
making enemies? It never pays to make a man feel 
humiliated or unimportant, even though the slight be 
unintentional. 

But above all: 

"A man's name is to him the most important thing 
in the English language." 


Chapter Eighteen 


THE ART OF LEADERSHIP 


Dealing with human nature is the biggest problem a 
leader has to face. This is true not only of military 
leaders but of all who hold positions of authority over 
their fellow men. A great industrialist, for instance, does 
not outstrip his competitors because his knowledge of 
manufacturing processes is greater than theirs, but be- 
cause of his ability to obtain from his staff an uncom- 
monly high percentage of efficiency. The most learned 
man does not necessarily make the best teacher. The 
cleverest doctor does not always have the largest prac- 
tice. The most accomplished player in the side is not 
necessarily the best captain. In a leader the ability to 
arouse enthusiasm, and to weld a number of individuals 
into a team, is of far greater importance than knowledge 
and skill. 

Nor should this fact discourage those who have taken 
the trouble to equip themselves with knowledge and skill. 
True, it is often their experience to be outstripped in 
their careers by rivals whom they regard as their intel- 
lectual inferiors. But where there is knowledge and skill, 
plus the ability to arouse enthusiasm, there we have a 
Nelson or a Napoleon, a Cromwell or a Churchill. 

An instance of the art of arousing enthusiasm has 
been given in the case of Lord Roberts. The value of 
this art will be appreciated even more highly if we 
compare the incident that has been described with a 
somewhat exaggerated picture of what might have hap- 
pened if Lord Roberts had belonged to the "Put-the- 
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fear-of-God-in-them' school. He rides up behind the 
column and asks Snooks what the so-and-so he means 
by hopping about the road in that fashion, and curses 
him for a weakling and a malinger. He calls Sniffkins a 
something fool for carrying Snooks' rifle and orders him 
to return it. He tells O'Grady he is a duck-footed son 
of a what-do-you-call-it, and threatens him with the 
guard-room if he does not step it out. And after tell- 
ing the company in general that they are a disreputable 
mob of so-and-so's and a disgrace to the British army, 
he rides ahead in order to “put some guts’ into the 
other companies. 

Three hours later ''D'' Company goes into action. The 
personnel are just the same. But their morale is gone. 
Now they have no confidence in themselves, and cer- 
tainly they have none in their supreme leader. They 
have lost the battle before a shot has been fired, and 
can easily be routed by a force vastly inferior in num- 
bers, training and equipment. 

When Napoleon laid it down that ‘Moral force to 
the physical is as three to one,'' he erred on the side 
of understatement. Psychologists are now generally 
agreed that the average man uses only IO per cent of 
his physical and mental resources. 

The difference between the amount he uses and that 
at his disposal is also the difference between what he 
is now and what he might be. 

A good leader is one who can persuade, or inspire, 
his subordinates to contribute more than !0 per cent of 
their physical and mental resources; and a bad leader 
is one who has the effect of making them contribute 
less. When it is considered that the moral force of an 
army of one hundred thousand men is_incalculably 
greater than the sum total of the moral force of the 
one hundred thousand individuals who make up that 
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army, it will be appreciated how vastly important is the 
whole subject. 

The primary duty of a leader, then, is to arouse en- 
thusiasm in (a) The individual members of the group, 
and (b) The group as a team. In the past we have con- 
centrated on the latter of these two points to the 
neglect of the former. Are we to be content with only 
10 per cent of an individual's fighting power and effi- 
ciency when the individual himself is desperately anxious 
to contribute 100 per cent? 

"Weapons change,’ says Henderson, ‘but human 
nature—which is the paramount consideration of all 
questions of either tactics or strategy—remains un- 
altered." In dealing with individuals it is well to remem- 
ber that there is only one way to develop the best in 
any man, no matter what his rank or station, and that 
is by encouragement. There never was an outstanding 
leader who did not bear that fact constantly in mind. 
"The deepest principle in human nature," says a famous 
psychologist, ‘is the craving to be appreciated.'' Criti- 
cism may relieve the feelings of the critic, but no 
matter how justified it may be it can arouse only re- 
sentment or discouragement in the person who is 
criticized. Appreciation, on the other hand, stirs a man 
to give of his best. 

There used to be a wise and experienced Command- 
ing Officer serving a number of years ago who, finding 
himself impressed by the beauty and tidiness of a 
soldier's garden, always took particular care to say so. 
Immediately the man's eyes would light up with pride 
and enthusiasm. Henceforth it was almost impossible 
for that man to neglect his garden, for he was anxious 
to retain not only the Colonel's good opinion, but also 
the good opinion which he had instinctively formed of 
himself. Invariably he would set himself an even higher 
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standard, and his enthusiasm was often so infectious that 
he rarely failed to spur on his neighbours to rival him. 

In the final result the appearance of a whole block of 
married quarters would change for the better, and the 
individuals concerned were in every way a great deal 
more friendly and happy. 

_|f this Commanding Officer thought he required ad- 
vice about his own garden he found it a profitable plan 
to go out of his way to consult a soldier who had made 
no great success of his army career, and who was 
probably suffering from feelings of inferiority and frus- 
tration in consequence. ''! am having trouble with so- 
and-so,"" he would say. ‘What do you advise me to 
do?" 

The effect he produced was invariably startling, for in 
a moment the man would be transformed into a figure 
of animation and eagerness. Would not the Colonel 
come in while the matter was explained? Look, what did 
he think of those tomatoes and would he please take 
a pound or so? "'Missis, get a paper bag." He forced 
upon his Colonel the best stuff he had in his garden, 
and he would have been deeply hurt had it been re- 
fused. 

What had happened? Simply this. 

Snooks, who had never counted for very much, and 
had been constantly reminded of his many failings and 
delinquencies, suddenly learnt that his own Commanding 
Officer respected him as an authority on gardening. 
Possibly for the first time in his life he had been given 
a feeling of real importance. No matter how dull-witted 
Snooks may be his craving to be appreciated is not less 
than that of a more able man. Indeed, it is probably 
far greater. And whoever takes the trouble to gratify 
that craving will be rewarded to the limit of Snooks' 
ability. His humble 10 per cent may appear small beside 
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the 10 per cent of other men, but his 100 per cent may 
be four or five times greater than the 10 per cent of 
really able men. There is no man so dull that he has 
not some talent that can be praised. Whoever takes 
the trouble to praise it is generally rewarded with rich 
and constantly recurring dividends. 

A Commanding Officer should lose no opportunity of 
expressing his appreciation of any outstanding work on 
the part of a subordinate officer. The subordinate 
officers, warrant officers and non-commissioned officers 
must in turn go out of their way to praise good work 
on the part of the troops. Criticism there must be at 
times, but it should always aim at being constructive, 
and it ought never to be destructive. 

If morale is to be raised, and maintained at a high 
level, then the officer or non-commissioned officer of 
fretful temperament, who has a tendency to nag, should 
be quietly corrected. Some individuals have nagging 
voices. They should be asked to change them. A leader 
will get the best value out of his subordinates if he 
takes the trouble to treat them with patience, courtesy 
and consideration. 

In every company or battery there will be half a 
dozen men who are awkward or unpopular. Often they 
are the butt of their own comrades, besides being the 
unhappy victims of a great deal of coarse abuse from 
a certain unsatisfactory type of non-commissioned officer. 
It is by no means beyond the power of a really good 
leader to convert some of these men into loyal and 
hard-working troops. It will usually be found that they 
have spent the greater part of their lives absorbing 
kicks and cuffs they were not quick enough to dodge. 
They must be given a sense of dignity. They should 
be encouraged to take up something at which they are 
likely to succeed: to ride one of the company push- 
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bikes; to excel at something, no matter what—running, 
gymnastics, or even darts; to drive a vehicle if they 
can be trusted so far; and the leader should be lavish 
in expressing his appreciation of any good work they 
do. This appreciation must be quite sincere. Above all, 
the King's Commission ought never to be compromised 
—apart from the character of an officer and gentleman 
—by cheap jokes at their expense. There are many 
mean forms of humour, but that surely is the meanest. 
All attempts to keep them at a disadvantage should be 
sternly repressed. 

It is not pretended that a leader will not have oc- 
casion every day to reprimand the conduct or to 
criticize the work of a subordinate. There is a right 
way and a wrong way of doing that. It is the duty of 
a leader to inculcate in his subordinates specific habits 
of success. How will he best do that? By encourage- 
ment or discouragement? By giving a man a high 
standard to live up to, or by exposing him as a fool? 
When a man has to be criticized it is wise first of 
all to remind him that he has fallen below his own 
standard. He can be spurred on to greater efforts by 
a spirit of approval, but he can only develop feelings 
of inferiority under a spirit of destructive criticism. 

The question will inevitably be asked by some: Are 
fighting troops to be treated as if they were a lot of 
old women? The methods which are advocated here 
have been practised by every great leader—and they 
have worked. A study of biography will soon verify that. 
Lesser men have lacked the initiative, or common sense, 
to exploit these methods with regretable consequences 
to themselves and their subordinates. Any one who feels 
the slightest doubt about them has only to give them an 
honest trial for a single day. They will produce results 
that speak for themselves. 


Chapter Nineteen 
CARE OF MEN 


Courage and discipline alone will not help an army 
to victory unless it can fight better than the enemy. 
The constant anxiety of every commander in the field 
is the amount of fighting-power that will be available 
to him at any particular place, and at any particular 
time. "The end of strategy is the pitched battle,” says 
Henderson, “and it is hardly necessary to point out 
that the encounter at which the strategist aims is one 
in which every possible advantage of numbers, ground, 
supplies, and morale shall be secured to himself, and 
which shall end in his enemy's annihilation.” 

Fighting is the real end to be kept in view in any 
system of training. No army can stand up against the 
speed and dash of modern war unless it possesses great 
powers of endurance. What is it that causes the long 
casualty rolls during a campaign? Not the losses in 
actual battle, but the steady, never ceasing disease 
brought about by insufficient and badly-cooked food, 
ceaseless toil, night duties, lack of sleep, and by ex- 
posure to extremes of heat and cold. ‘Swords and 
lances,’ says an American medical specialist, "arrows, 
machine guns, and even high explosives have had far 
less power over the fates of the nations than the 
typhus louse, the plague flea, and the yellow fever 
mosquito." 

To quote an official training memorandum: "Care of 
men is a necessary foundation of all successful training.” 
Without human beings there can be no fighting at all. 
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Without human beings who are physically fit there can 
be no sustained fighting under modern conditions. And 
without human beings who are psychologically fit and 
possess the will to win there can be no decisive victory. 
War begins and ends, not with dive-bombers and tanks, 
not with equipment and supplies, not with maps with 
terrain, but with human beings. 

In ‘Generals and Generalship" Sir Archibald Wavell 
quotes a passage that is attributed to Socrates: 

“The general must know how to get the men their 
rations, and every other kind of stores needed for war. 
He must have imagination to originate plans, and prac- 
tical sense and energy to carry them through. He must 
be observant, untiring, shrewd; kindly and cruel; simple 
and crafty; a watchman and a robber; lavish and miserly; 
generous and stingy; rash and conservative. All these 
and many other qualities, natural and acquired, he must 
have. He should also, as a matter of course, know his 
tactics; for a disorderly mob is no more an army than 
a heap of building materials is a house." 

And General Wavell comments on this passage: ‘Now 
the first thing that attracts me about that definition is 
the order in which it is arranged.'' In short, it begins 
with human beings, and not with strategy or tactics. 

A great deal is written in this book about the im- 
portance of officers and non-commissioned officers know- 
ing their men. That is the first thing necessary to good 
leadership. But it is by no means the only thing. Know- 
ing a man is but the first step towards winning his con- 
fidence and: respect. A leader must know his men in 
the sense that he knows their mental make-up, their 
thoughts and moods, their grouses and worries, their 
family circumstances, their past history and future am- 
bitions; he must know all these things as one who is 
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genuinely interested. He should therefore endeavor 
to be accessible to his men as much as possible. 

Every officer should make it his business to acquire a 
stout and serviceable note-book which he should regard 
as his personal "Pocket Book.'' It must not be used for 
items of passing interest, but only for information of 
permanent value. With his "Pocket Book" in front of 
him he should study carefully the many "Army Training 
Memoranda," and copy out those paragraphs that can 
be put to practical use: care of men; health of troops; 
discipline and punishments; morale; dress; saluting; drill 
and physical fitness, etc. These are some of the items 
that have been dealt with by experts. By copying out 
the more important points an officer can thus make 
them belong to him; and by constantly adding to them 
as a result of wider reading as well as by his own every 
day experience, he will soon possess an excellent work- 
ing manual of his own. 

With his own manual as a practical guide he can 
then order his military life and duties in the light of 
his own precepts. It is only by giving attention to the 
little extra things that any one can ever become an out- 
standing leader. It is the very important duty of even 
the most junior command to back up his Commander- 
in-Chief by putting into the field every possible man, 
fighting fit and determined to win, and every single 
piece of equipment that will help to ensure success. 

That is so very important that it is necessary to 
repeat it; and it ought to figure prominently in the 
‘Pocket Book’: 

It is the duty of even the most junior commander to 
back up his Commander-in-Chief by putting into the 
field every possible man, fighting fit and determined to 
win, and every single piece of equipment that 2 as help 
to ensure success. 
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This duty begins long before the battle-field is ever 
in sight. Indeed it begins immediately the recruit joins 
the army. A good officer will see to the comfort and 
welfare of his men at all times. If his troops are in 
camp or in billets he should make it his personal respon- 
sibility to ensure that their living quarters are weather- 
proof. He should take care to see that each of his 
barrack-rooms possesses its dartboard and wireless set. 
These can often be obtained from the Comforts Fund 
of newspapers, women's associations, etc. Usually the 
Chaplain is able to tap sources of supply which are un- 
known to the ordinary layman. 

On active service, too, it is more important than 
ever that troops should be as comfortable as circum- 
stances will permit when they are not in action. In 
"Scouting for Boys,'' that wise old campaigner, the late 
Lord Baden-Powell, accumulated a wealth of useful in- 
formation for those who, from necessity or choice, live 
in the open. This book is as good a half crown's worth 
as could be found anywhere. A great deal of the in- 
formation contained in it can be imparted to troops in 
those odd periods of ten and fifteen minutes which are 
available for instructional purposes. 

A good officer must ever be on the look-out for new 
tips. No opportunity should be lost of inspecting living 
conditions in units other than one's own, for these con- 
ditions vary tremendously even in peace time. By care- 
ful arrangement many units are able to purchase table 
equipment and decorations, and their dining-rooms are 
so spotlessly clean and well kept that they are vastly 
superior to many first-class restaurants. 

On active service particular care should be taken to 
ensure that as far as possible there is no falling off in 
the standard of feeding. It is well known that during 
the last war troops were commonly more vigorous in 
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attack after a good hot breakfast than they were after 
an indifferent meal. 

The health of troops is the concern not only of the 
medical officer. ‘Prevention is better than cure." If 
a man is constantly reporting sick then quite definitely 
there is something wrong with either his body or mind. 
Possibly it is his mind. It is not a doctor he wants so 
much as an audience. He has a subconscious desire to 
talk about his troubles. There is no harm in that, and 
he should be encouraged to do so. 

A unit of keen troops will generally have a small sick 
parade. Certainly no man ought ever to be discouraged 
from reporting sick, but it remains a fact that persons 
who are happy and keen about their work are more 
generally healthy than the mentally, morally or spiritually 
fed-up. 

Every officer should be able to render first aid. There 
are many excellent text books of a compact size which 
can easily be carried in a battle-dress pocket when on 
active service. The officer who can do the little extra 
things, in addition to the normal things, is likely to 
exert most influence. 

During training hours an officer ought not to be 
slacking in the company office when his men are marched 
off to the gymnasium for physical training. He should 
go with them, both with the object of satisfying him- 
self that they are making good progress, and also be- 
cause they will appreciate the personal interest he is 
taking in their work. 

If he is a hero he will sometimes fall in with the 
class and "go through the hoop" with them. This is not 
courting popularity. It is his duty to identify himself 
as much as possible with his group. An officer who 
takes this kind of interest need never bother himself 
about problems of leadership, for he has solved them all. 
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His men will follow him instinctively. Needless to say, 
the physical training staff should be warned when an 
officer is joining the class, otherwise he runs the risk 
of having certain offensive remarks directed at those 
portions of his anatomy which protrude. 

The regimental canteen, and other institutes where 
men foregather during off-duty hours, should be visited 
regularly. It is often said that troops do not want to 
see their officers during off-duty hours. That depends 
entirely on the officers. It is the duty of an officer to 
satisfy himself that his men are being properly looked 
after by those organizations which are authorized to 
provide for the social and moral welfare of the army. 
If this duty were carried out more conscientiously, that 
admirable organization, the "Navy, Army, and Air 
Force Institutions,"’ would not be subjected to the 
foolish and uninformed criticism which so often is levelled 
at it. . 
Lord Roberts always set tremendous value on the 
duty of visiting his men in hospital, and even when he 
occupied positions of supreme command he took every 
opportunity of cheering the sick. Throughout the whole 
of his service he could never hear unmoved of any man 
being killed or wounded; and many a home in the 
British Empire, from the highest to the humblest, had 
cause to remember him gratefully for the letters or 
telegrams he sent when wives or parents were racked 
with anxiety. In this regard every officer would do well 
to emulate him. Troops are very human, and like to 
feel that they are appreciated as individuals and not 
merely as fighting machines. 

If detention barracks are within reasonable distance 
it is a sound practice to visit any unfortunate who is 
undergoing punishment. There must be no suggestion 
that he has disgraced the unit, nor must there be any 
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lavish expressions of sympathy. He should be treated 
as a normal human being, and quietly encouraged with 
wise counsel to live down the past by trying to dis- 
tinguish himself in the future. That is a line which 
often succeeds. 

This chapter is not intended as a catalogue of "Hints 
for young officers," but is meant to draw attention to 
the psychological value of those little extras which mark 
the difference between a good and a bad leader. Every 
conscientious officer should take care to adapt the pre- 
cepts of his Pocket Book to the psychology of his own 
particular men. A leader will handle his group infinitely 
better when he has learnt to handle the vastly different 
individuals who make up the group. 


Chapter Twenty 
TEAM SPIRIT 


A number of years ago two Scottish regiments, that 
shall be nameless, were stationed at a certain camp in 
the Aldershot command. About 50 per cent of their 
personnel at that time were cockneys, for when the 
cockney is given a choice of regiments he usually chooses 
one that has its depot north of the border. His pride 
in the kilt is immeasurably greater than that of any high- 
lander; and no human being ever experiences a rapture 
so intense as a cockney when he first hears himself 
called Jock. 

But a kilt does not make a Scotsman any more than 
an aptitude for profanity makes a bargee. Scotsmen 
are men who possess certain marked characteristics, and 
one of those is thrift. Each Friday evening pandemonium 
reigned in the vicinity of the camp post office, for 
every man and boy on the strength of those two 
regiments seemed to be there endeavouring to bank 
his pay. Even the cockneys were there. They liked 
to be taken for real Scotsmen, and they had wit enough 
to know that if they were to pass as real Scotsmen they 
must do as Scotsmen do. Consequently there was 
almost a riot at that post office every Friday evening. 

But on Monday evening there was a riot. True, the 
crowd was only half the size of what Friday's had been, 
but it shoved, and jostled, and fought with a ferocity 
that made Friday's performance seem singularly well- 
behaved and lacking in enthusiasm. The explanation? 
On Monday the cockneys invariably returned to with- 
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draw their money. A week-end of thrift was quite enough 
for them. Native habit had triumphed over team spirit, 
for at heart the cockney was a cockney still. The moral? 
Birds of a feather must flock together. 

Most of the previous chapters have dealt with the 
subject of putting the leader in a position to lead his 
group. One of his chief duties is to develop and harness 
the collective mind of the group so that it can work 
with the maximum power and effect. In other words 
he has to inspire in his men the team spirit. We use 
that term in preference to any other because the 
ordinary man knows at once exactly what it means. It 
means that each individual in the group feels that he is 
an essential part of a complete and self-contained unit 
—a body in which each member is expected to carry 
out his own individual part in order to attain the per- 
fection and completeness of the whole. 

The group, then, begins with the individual; and it 
must be realized that the team spirit can be built up 
only on the self-respect, self-control, self-confidence and 
self-discipline of individuals. I+ will thus be seen at once 
why it is so essential to treat each individual with 
courtesy, for instance. Such treatment gives him a sense 
of dignity; and a group of men with a sense of dignity 
will work harder, give less trouble, and fight better than 
a group of men with no sense of dignity at all. 

If an individual is treated as a man of honour he will 
generally act as a man of honour. If he is treated as a 
man without honour, he is being invited to act as a 
man without honour. Each member of the group must 
be studied as an individual and treated as an individual. 
In a football team we recognize that a good centre-for- 
ward is not necessarily a good full-back. One man is 
good in attack, and another in defence. Care is taken 
to study the capability and temperament of each. And 
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so it must be in an army if each individual is to put 
forth the best of which he is capable. 

In training nothing must be taken for granted. Even 
drill will cease to be monotonous if men are told its real 
purpose. And so with other subjects. Every man under- 
stands that to defeat an enemy the first essential is to 
be able to fight better than he: to shoot straighter, to 
charge heavier, to march farther, to hang on longer, to 
work harder, to act quicker, and to stand steadier. Men 
need to be reminded again and again of the purpose 
and importance of each part of their training. If this 
is done it will cease to be a drudgery, and can even 
be made to infuse esprit de corps. 

Doubtless a great deal more could be done for the 
individual through physical training. The Army Physical 
Training Staff is second to none in keenness and effi- 
ciency, and this is as it should be. Any one who has 
watched a group of recruits come into barracks, and has 
followed their progress day by day for three months 
or so, must have been impressed by the miraculous 
transformation that has been effected: splay feet, round 
shoulders, pallid cheeks and distended paunches—these 
have quickly vanished under the magical power of the 
physical training instructor. Every man is proud of his 
body and his appearance. The one branch of training 
the average soldier looks forward to with enthusiasm is 
P. T. And yet it is the one branch of training in which 
the average officer displays least interest. A Company 
Commander makes it his personal business to follow 
the progress of his men in musketry; but often he does 
not look in the gymnasium from one month's end to 
another. 

Recruits need little enocuragement in regard to phys- 
ical training, for it is taught by a specially selected and 
thoroughly trained staff; but its real purpose should be 
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explained again and again. And further, it needs to be 
pointed out that it bestows benefits which remain with 
a man long after he has left the service. In addition to 
its more obvious physical advantages P. T. has equally 
important psychological advantages, for it inculcates 
self-respect, self-control, self-confidence and _ self-dis- 
cipline. 

In any large group of men joining the army there are 
individuals of every conceivable physical and psycho- 
logical type: short and long, fat and thin, fair and dark, 
clean and dirty, alert and lazy, cheerful and sullen, 
honest and dishonest, virtuous and vicious, clever and 
stupid; and somehow these have to be welded together 
in one effective group. They start off with but few 
features in common, and the leader's task is to make 
their interests, loyalties, purposes and activities con- 
verge. 

There must, then, be a standard, and whose standard 
is it to be? That of the clean, alert, cheerful, honest, 
virtuous and clever? Or that of the dirty, lazy, sullen, 
dishonest, vicious and stupid? If the matter is left to 
chance then the latter standard will undoubtedly prevail 
as every experienced non-commissioned officer knows. 
So it must not be left to chance. Indeed, the group 
standard to be aimed at should be far higher even 
than that of the best individuals. 

Strangely enough even the most depraved and selfish 
individual can often be inspired to do for the group 
what he could never be persuaded to do for himself. 
Everyone knows how a football fan who is normally shy 
and inoffensive will occasionally dress himself up in the 
most grotesque costume, and during the course of a 
game threaten with violence rival spectators who are 
twice his size because they have made remarks which 
reflect upon the skill of his own team. It is this 
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extraordinary sentiment of group loyalty which an army 
must cultivate. 

It would be a sound plan if every regiment and corps 
had its own handbook which could be sold to the recruit 
for a few pence: it could contain a brief history of the 
regiment, and dwell specially on those campaigns and 
battles in which the regiment fought with special dis- 
tinction. Every man has a craving to be important, and 
for an individual who has never counted for very much 
in the whole of his life suddenly to find himself the 
heir and successor of a long line of heroes is a very 
gratifying experience. He will cheerfully work hard, 
under wise and considerate leadership, to acquire the 
moral qualities that have made his regiment famous: 
courage, endurance, obedience, trustworthiness, loyalty, 
etc. And under the influence of mass suggestion—for 
each member of the group is thinking along the same 
lines—he will come to despise laziness, dirtiness, cow- 
ardice, disobedience and disloyalty—indeed everything 
that detracts from the efficiency of his group. 

Once the sentiment of group loyalty has been 
thoroughly aroused—and not before—it is possible suc- 
cessfully to influence each individual in regard to self- 
respect, self-control, self-confidence and self-discipline. 
The soldier can now be reminded how, since he entered 
the service, his very bearing and attitude have changed: 
he is alert, immaculate and full of vitality. In other words, 
physically he is as his Creator intended that he should 
be. But a soldier is something more than an individual 
with certain physical qualities. He is also an individual 
with distinctive moral qualities. No profession can claim 
a longer line of unselfish and gallant service. And just 
as it is a fine thing to have a soldier's physical qualities, 
so it is a fine thing to possess a soldier's moral qualities. 

Those qualities are self-sacrifice, loyalty, trust-worthi- 
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ness, fair-play, honesty, obedience, discipline, courage, 
fortitude, cheerfulness, comradeship and kindness. These 
are the virtues which stamp an individual as a man of 
honour. And these are the virtues which have inspired 
individuals and regiments to fight with distinction with- 
out counting the cost. Even in men who have been long 
hardened against every fine influence it is by no means 
impossible to infuse a desire for better things. It is 
notorious that men who are inured to a hard and 
dangerous life—and particularly soldiers and sailors—are 
commonly more courteous to women, more kind to 
children and animals, and more compassionate to the 
aged and infirm than other men. There is a psycho- 
logical law of compensation by which hardness is bal- 
anced with tenderness, and sordidness with romance. 
And in the drudgery of training and the drabness of the 
camp men's minds are more eager to clutch at virtues 
which are bold and colourful. 

This psychological urge needs to be scientifically ex- 
ploited. Many a man in the services today is reading 
his Bible because it has been commended to him by 
the Empire's supreme authority—the King. And so men 
need to be encouraged by those whom they respect, 
and whose good opinion they value, to aim at the 
highest. By example, suggestion and group contagion 
everything should be done that can possibly be done 
to give each individual a set of ideals. 

A man will commonly have more pride in his pro- 
fession—and consequently in himself—if he understands 
its traditions. Every officer and non-commissioner officer 
would find it profitable to invest in ''Military Origins''* 
by Brigadier C. T. Tomes. This excellent little book 
deals with such subjects as the national flag, regimental 


* Unfortunately, there seems to be no similar book for the American 
Army. 
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colours, saluting, duties on guard, ceremonial drill, mili- 
tary music, uniform and rank. Each chapter will furnish 
a ten minute talk of absorbing interest and will do much 
to arouse and foster the team spirit. 

There are three qualities which have made the British 
Army in the past, and are no less important to it at 
the present time: discipline, team spirit, and power of 
endurance; and of these the greatest is undoubtedly 
team spirit. It is that which inspires a man to do so 
much more than his bare duty. And in order that this 
spirit may be sustained a man should never be trans- 
ferred from one unit to another against his will except 
for the most imperative reasons, nor should he be 
moved even from one barrack room to another unless 
it is absolutely necessary. Such moves are inimical to a 
healthy team spirit. Not only do they upset friendships, 
but no man cares to be messed about. Sometimes, of 
course, a change is desirable, particularly after a man's 
return from detention barracks, when a different environ- 
ment might help him to make a fresh start. But in no 
circumstances ought a change to be made without the 
knowledge and authority of the Company Commander. 

Team spirit depends on something more than an 
insignia. In the first place the group must have some 
collective purpose. In the army the collective purpose 
of the small group—the platoon, company and battalion 
—is to demonstrate its superiority over similar groups. 
Every individual has a desire to belong to a group that 
excels and draws attention to itself, for the glory of such 
a group is reflected on the individuals who compose it. 
In every branch of training one group should work 
alongside another, and they should be pitted against 
each other on every possible occasion. If one excels in 
the gymnasium the other should be encouraged to excel 
on the barrack square. Competitions should be arranged 
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to cover every form of activity, and enthusiasm should 
be maintained at the highest pitch. This can never be 
done by criticism, but only by encouragement. 

The development of team spirit will depend more than 
anything upon the attitude and conduct of the officers. 
lf they identify themselves completely with the group 
the team spirit will be strong, and if they fail to do so 
it will be weak. It is therefore imperative that the 
officers should get into the life of the group; into its 
activities, its barrack rooms and its games. 

It is sheer nonsense to suggest that troops want to 
get away from their officers during off-duty hours. 
Those officers who make a practice of visiting barrack- 
rooms on certain evenings in the week very soon find 
that men who normally go out begin to stay in. At the 
first few visits some of the men are naturally shy, but 
they soon grow out of that. A good plan is for the 
officers of a company to take on a certain barrack- 
room at darts, the members of the other barrack-rooms 
in the company being allowed to attend as spectators. 
A game of rummy always goes down well and helps to 
keep the men from gambling. By methods such as these 
an intelligent officer very soon discovers exactly what 
is going on, and this is just as it should be. His in- 
fluence should be as wide as possible. 

It will be found in practice that the development of 
group loyalty in the platoon and in the company does 
not prevent, but rather facilitates, group loyalty in the 
regiment. This loyalty must find expression far beyond 
the regiment. Actually in war the division is the unit 
of organization, and a great deal can be done to inspire 
pride in the division. But the loyalty of each individual 
must stretch even beyond the division for it must take 
in the whole of the vast team that is captained by his 
supreme command. 
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It must be the constant aim of all military leaders to 
develop the individual in both spirit and efficiency to be 
an effective member of the company. The company 
must be developed in spirit and efficiency to be an 
effective part of the regiment. The regiment, too, to be 
an effective part of the division. And the division to 
be an effective part of the army. In this way the moral 
force available to the Commander-in-Chief might well 
represent that very superiority which he needs in order 
to bring his campaign to a successful conclusion. 
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